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THE  EVOLUTION ,   PRESENT  STATUS  ,  AND  DESIRABLE  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION 

A  Cmmunity  High  School  may  be  defined  as  a  secondary  school 
for  a  community  wholly  or  predominently  rural  in  character.     It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  a  city  high  school.     It  is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  study  to  ascertain  the  desirable  future  development  of 
these  high  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  signs  of  the  times  point  t oward  a  somewhat  thoroughgoing 
reorganization  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  education.     The  de- 
mand for  some  sort  of  reorganization  is  just  now  very  much  in  evi- 
dence.    In  periodicals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  banking,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  religion,  organized  labor,  etc.,  as  well  as  in 
the  daily  newspapers,  articles  are  frequently  appearing  which  ad- 
vocate some  modification  of  the  public  school  system.  Educational 
periodicals  especially  abound  in  material  of  this  sort.     The  fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Education  is  adopting  the  slogan  "A  high  school  ed- 
ucation within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl."    Educational  con- 
ferences and  others  are  devoting  part  of  their  programs  to  a  con- 
sideration of  this  problem.     rhe  1918  High  School  Conference  of 
Illinois  is  committed  to  the  principle  of  universal  high  school 
education.     Legislatures  of  forty-three  states  will  convene  during 
the  present  year  (1919).     A  summary  of  the  educational  legislation 
to  be  presented  to  these  bodies  for  consideration  covers  over  three 
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closely  printed  pages.     Several  bills  dealing  with  educational 
matters  are  before  the  present  Federal  Congress. 

Many  of  the  changes  now  advocated  are  no  doubt  educationally 
sound  and  will  tend  toward  educational  progress  and  betterment. 
On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  strange  if  some  of  them  did  not  orig- 
inate with  those  who  have  only  a  limited  and  partial  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  schools,  or  those  who  wish  to  exploit  the  children 
for  the  benefit  of  special  groups  or  interests.     The  history  of 
school  legislation  would  seem  to  bear  out  this  supposition. 

The  coming  readjustment,  therefore,  needs  close  attention  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  education,     '.".'hat ever  changes  are 
are  made  should  be  changes  for  the  better.     They  should  be  guided 
by  intelligence,  mature  judgment,  and  a  desire  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  rather  than  by  impulse,  ignorance,  or  greed.  Rad- 
ical departures  from  established  educational  practice  are  danger- 
ous unless  they  are  based  on  sound  educational  principles.     II o  plan 
should  be  seriously  considered  which  ignores  the  historical  devel- 
opment and  best  present  practice  of  the  schools,  or  which  fails  to 
receive  the  approval  of  successful  school  people.     V»ith  a  belief 
that  a  real  contribution  might  be  made  to  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  the  proper  direction  of  educational  reorganization  as  it  affects 
high  schools  in  rural  communities,  this  study  has  been  undertaken. 

An  investigation  has  therefore  been  made  of  the  various  types 
of  school  unit  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  high  schools  Organ- 
ization developed  in  connection  with  each.     The  writer  has  pro- 

r~  School  Life  —  January  1,  1919*  Bureau  of  Education  Wash.  D.G. 
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ceeded  on  the  assumption  that  some  one  of  these  types  was  better 
suited  in  a  general  way  to  the  needs  of  the  twentieth  century  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  that  while  modifications  would  no  doubt  be 
needed  to  adapt  it  to  local  conditions,  certain  general  principles 
could  be  found  which  would  be  everywhere  applicable.    With  this 
thought  in  mind  he  has  sought  the  opinion  of  various  groups  of 
people  who  might  in  some  way  be  considered  authorities  on  education 
al  matters.     Some  of  this  opinion  was  found  in  educational  liter- 
ature and  the  rest  was  obtained  from  a  questionnaire  addressed  to 
a  large  number  of  people  whose  occupation  is  such  that  their  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  toward  some  phase  of  the  problem  of  high 
school  education.     The  results  of  this  study  are  found  on  the 
following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  utf  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA 
The  development  of  the  public  high  scnoul  in  America  was 
preceded  by  two  other  movements  somewhat  similar,     xhese  were  the 
Latin  grammar  schoul  of  the  colonial  period,  and  the  academy  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.     The  boundary  lines  be- 
tween these  periods  are  not  well  defined,  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  overlapping,  bu in  a  general  way  the  divisions  hold  good. 

The  Latin  grammar  school  of  the  united  states  was  modeled 
after  that  of  England,  and  the  aim  of  both  was  to  prepare  boys 
for  college.    ±>oth  had  a  strictly  classical  curriculum.     The  chief 
difference  was  in  the  manner  of  maintenance,  the  schools  of  Eng- 
land being  usually  maintained  by  church,  guild,  or  private  endow- 
ment, and  those  of  America  chiefly  by  taxation,     '■•■'he  first  attempt 
to  establish  a  Latin  grammar  school  on  this  continent  was  in  Vir- 
ginia in  16£1.     it  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  much  success. 
The  first  one  in  this  country  of  which  we  have  any  really  accurate 
information  was  established  in  Boston  in  1635.     In  1647  Massa- 
chusetts passed  a  law  requiring  all  towns  of  one  hundred  or  more 
families  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  to  fit  boys  for  harvard. 
The  fundamental  characteristics  of  this  law  guided  the  educational 
legislation  of  the  ;State  until  1827. 

The  Latin  grammar  school  spread  to  practically  all  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies.     Small    estimates  that  in  1700  in 


Small,  W.  H.  "The  New  England  Grammar  School."  1635-1700  School 
Review  Vol.  10. p.  513-b31. 
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New  England,  there  were  about  forty,  twenty^four  of  which  were 
in  Massachusetts.     Eight  of  these  had  been  founded  before  1650, 

few  Latin  grammar  schools  remained  after  IdOOO.     Three  factors 

contributed  to  their  decline:     their  legal  limitation  to  the 

instruction  of  boys  only,  and  merely  those  boys  who  were  preparing 

for  college;  the  spread  of  the  district  system;  and  the  growth 

of  the  academy. 

The  academy  sprang  into  existence  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
more  liberal  and  practical  education  than  that  afforded  by  the 
x.atin  grammar  school,     it  appeared  in  England  at  the  oeginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  America  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,     in  1743  Benjamin  i'ranViin  prepared  a  plan  for 
an  academy  later  established  in  iJhiladelphia  in  17ol.     ihe  history 
of  the  first  Massachusetts  academy  dates  from  1761.     m  lts60  there 
were  705  in  the  state,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  academy  movement  had  spread  through  the  country  and  the  total 
had  grown  to  6095^". 

The  academy  differed  in  a  number  of  respects  from  both  the 
Latin  grammar  school,  and  from  the  high  school,     in  the  first 
place  it  was  essentially  a  private  institution,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  during  its  period  of  greatest  popularity  it  received  con- 
siderable public  money,     ^'he  curriculum  also  differed  from  that  of 
the  Latin  grammar  school  in  its  breadth  and  practical  benefits  for 
pupils  in  daily  life,     '^he  new  nation  was  developing  and  the  devel- 
opment of  sciences  was  taking  place.     This  had  its  effect  on  the 


Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Monroe,  r.  -  Mackillin  Co.  p. 5b 
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curriculum,     The  number  of  subjects  taught  was  gradually  enlarged 
until  at  least  seventy-six  different  subjects  were  offered  in  the 
academies  of  the  state  of  new  York  in  1837.    Adacemies  were  estab- 
lished for  the  instruction  of  both  sexes,  and  were  frequently  co- 
educational.    The  first  of  the  co-educational    academies  was  prtob- 
ably  Leicester  Academy  in  Massachusetts,  established  in  1784^".  The 
academy  was  a  necessary  forerunner  of  the  high  school.     It  met  in 
a  way  the  demand  for  a  wider  training  than  that  of  the  Latin 
Grammar  school,  and  it  popularized  secondary  education,  thus  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  high  school. 

The  first  high  school  in  the  United  States  was  established  in 
the  city  of  Boston  in  lo21.     i'he  first  high  school  law  was  enacted 
in  Massachusetts  in  1827,  and  provided  that  every  town  of  five  hun- 
dred or  more  families  should  maintain  a  high  school.     The  terra 
"high  school"  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  1824  .     The  growth 
of  high  school  in  cities  throughout  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
paratively rapid,  but  rural  communities  have  taken  up  the  secondary 
school  rather  slowly,  and  it  has  been  only  within  the  last  two  de- 
cades that  the  movement  for  an  efficient  rural  high  school  has  as- 
sumed any  large  proportions.    A  study  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  public  high  school  shows  three  rather  distinct  periods: 

^Mqnroe,  £.,  rrinciples  of  Secondary  Education  -  ivIaoMillin  Co.  P. 58 
2 

inglis,  A.  J.  -   'The  ^Ise  of  the  High  School  in  Massachusetts  p. 187 
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i-'irst,  the  period  of  the  beginning  of  the  high  school  movement  for 
the  country  at  large,  ihis  period  covers  approximately  the 
years  1621  to  1870. 

Second,  ..'he  period  of  growth  and  development  of  the  public  high 
school  included  in  the  years  from  1870  to  1890, 

Third,  1'he  period  of  the  domination  of  the  public  high  school  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education,     i'his  period  extends  from  1890 
to  the  present  time. 

rrom  lc*yO  to  1915  the  number  of  high  schools  in  the  united 
States  increased  321  percent,  and  the  number  of  students  528  per- 
cent.   A  marked  decline  in  academies  is  noticeable  during  this  per- 
iod. 

1'he  history  of  the  high  school  development  in  the  united  States 
shows  also  that  the  secondary  school  has  been  evolved  from  the  ele- 
mentary school,  usually  following  the  latoer  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  behind,  and  that  it  therefore  has  had  to  utilize  the  edu- 
cational machinery  already  in  existence,  and  adapt  it  as  well  as 
possible  to  its  needs,    different  types  of  elementary  school  units 
have  been  developed  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  these 
have  determined  to  a  great  extent  the  kind  of  high  school  to  be 
found  there,     in  order  to  understand  fully  the  various  types  of 
high  school  organizations,  with  special  attention  to  the  rural  or 
community  high  school,it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  these  ele- 
mentary school  units  of  the  different  parts  of  the  united  States. 

A  study  of  the  various  state  systems  reveals  five  typical 
school  units:  the  town,  district,  township,  division,  and  county. 
We  shall  consider  each  of  these  and  see  how  the  high  school  has 
jiwms  developed  there. 


(b) 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  we  have  had  in  America  three  distinct 
types  of  schools  furnishing  secondary  education:     x'he  Latin  grammar 
school,  which  flourished  during  the  colonial  period,  the  academy 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century,  and  the  public  high  school 
of  the  present  day.     dince  the  development  of  the  high  schools  has 
been  conditioned  by  previous  elementary  school  development,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  study  the  typical  elementary  school  units,  and  see 
what  has  been  the  high  school  development  in  connection  with  each. 
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CHAPTER  III 
TYPES  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 
The  Sohool  Town 
New  England  has  developed  the  town  as  a  sohool  unit.  The 
word  town  has  there  a  different  meaning  from  its  usual  meaning 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other  states  of  the  middle-west.  In 
New  England  it  means  an  irregular-shaped  area  of  territory  un- 
der one  civil  administration,  usually  including  a  village  of 
city  and  the  surrounding  rural  territory  naturally  tributary  to 
it  in  a  business  and  social  way.     The  citizens  of  the  town,  there- 
fore, constitute  a  real  community  with  common  needs  and  interests. 
In  size  the  town  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  typical  middle- 
west  township  of  thirty-six  square  miles.     It  has  most  of  the  func- 
tions usually  exercised  in  other  sections  by  the  county  which  is 
of  no  educational  importance  in  JJew  England.     The  schools  of  the 
town,  both  elementary  and  high,  are  administered  by  a  school  com- 
mittee of  three.    All  of  the  New  England  states  now  have  the  town 
system. 

The  District  System 
By  a  school  district  is  meant  an  area  averaging  about  five 
to  ten  square  miles,  usually  a  subdivision  of  a  township.     It  is 
now  the  customary  school  unit  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, Aansas,  Michigan  (southern  part)  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  ilevada,  New  York,  Alabama,  Oregon,  South  Dakotat 

Wyoming,  and  Wisconsin^;  

This  information  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  H.  .7.  i'oght  of  the 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  (December  20,1918) 
Note  cont.  next  page. 
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Although  the  town  system  was  established  in  New  England  at 
a  very  early  date  and  is  universal  there  today,  there  was  &n  in- 
tervening time  when  no  New  England  state  had  it.     '-^hey  passed 
through  a  time  varying  from  three  quarters  of  a  century  to  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  in  which  the  town  system  was  displaced  by  the  dis- 
trict system.     Massachusetts  had  begun  the  subdivision  of  her  town 
into  parishes  or  districts  as  early  as  1700,  but  the  district  sys- 
tem did  not  receive  legal  sanction  in  the  state  until  1789"1".  Dur- 
ing this  period  her  population  was  rapidly  increasing  and  means  of 
communication  and  transportation  had  not  yet  developed.     Each  dis- 
trict felt  itself  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  desired 
to  manage  its  own  affairs,  schools  included,  in  its  own  way.  These 
conditions  in  time  led  to  the  legal  sanction  of  the  district 
throughout  New  England,  and  she  did  not  entirely  free  herself  from 
it  until  its  final  repudiation  by  Connecticut  in  1909.     The  exact 
period  in  which  the  district  system  prevailed  in  each  New  England 
state  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


From  page      Monahan,  A.  G.  in  Status  of  -ural  Education  in  the 
united  States,  omits  the  southern  peninsula  of  Mich 

igan,  and  includes .Arizona,  California,  Mexico,  Texas,  and  "Vashing- 
ton. 

A.  J. 

Inglis      2he  3ise  of  the  High  School  in  Massachusetts. 
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TABLE  I. 


Period  of  District  system  in  new  England. 


Maine 


1620-1892 


new  Hampshire 


1605-I8a5 


Vermont 


1762-1693 


Massachusetts 


1769-1662 


Connecticut 


1766-1909 


Rhode  island 


1766-1693 


unfortunately,  the  district  system  was  at  its  height  of  pop- 
ularity when  the  great  movement  for  the  settling  of  the  west  be- 
gan,   xhe  new  Englander  by  virtue  of  his  training  was  eager  to  es- 
tablish schools  in  the  newly- set  bled  regions  and  naturally  he  re- 
produced the  school  organization  with  which  he  was  most  familiar. 
Moreover  the  district  system  at  that  time  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  American  people,  because  it  was  in  line  with  the  idea  of  great- 
er participation  in  local  affairs,  which  was  part  of  the  new  order 
growing  out  of  the  trench  revolution,     ihus  the  system  fastened 
itself  on  many  of  the  General  and  western  states  where  it  still  re- 
mains,    it  was  very  well  suited  to  frontier  conditions.  Each 
little  community  was  virtually  self-sustaining  and  alone  in  the 
world,     ihese  conditions  have  long  since  been  outgrown  and  the  dis- 
trict system  is  now  universally  condemned  by  educators,  but  tra- 
dition and  sentiment  have  so  thoroughly  estaolished  the  district 
school  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  uproot  it. 


oubberley ^•x'»r'ublic  School  Administration  p.  61 
company.  1916. 


-  nought on  Mifflin 
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The  Township  System* 
The  township  system  of  the  upper  ..iississippi  valley  is  sim- 
ilar in  many  respects  to  the  aew  ang^aiia.  town,     it  differs  from 
it  chieiiy  m  the  artificial  nature  of  its  boundaries,  which  usu- 
ally coincide  with  those  of  the  congressional  township  six  miles 
square,  and  may  thus  include  fractional  parts  of  several  commun- 
ities having  few  natural  common  interests.     It  also  differs  in 
its  relation  to  the  county  school  government.     The  school  govern- 
ment of  the  township  itself  varies  in  different  states.  ?he  usual 
governing  body  is  a  board  of  three  or  five. In  Indiana  the  schools 

are  under  the  control  of  a  single  township  trustee.     In  Iowa  the 
township  may  be  legally  subdivided  at  the  wish  of  the  people  into 
independent  districts,  each  with  its  own  taxing  power  so  that  the 
township  organization,as  such,  may  become  inoperative.  The  township 
unit  is  now  in  operation  in  itfew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  most 
of  North  Dakota,  the  Upper  reninsula  of  Michigan,  and  part  of  iowa. 

The  Division  System 
The  division  system  of  schools  is  mentioned  here  not  because 
it  has  any  great  educational  significance  but  in  order  that  the  dis- 
cussion may  include  all  types  of  school  unit,     it  is  best  illustrated 
in  Kentucky.     The  law  requires  that  the  county  be  arbitrarily  divided 
into  four,  six,  or  eight  parts,  called  divisions,  each  having  a 
board  of  education  over  its  schools.     Traces  of  this  system  are  also 
found  in  the  school  laws  of  Tenessee.     The  following  extract  from  a 

of  State  Superintendent  V.  0.  Gilbert,  dated  December  24th,  191b  out- 
lines the  plan: 


(1*) 

"In  Aentuciy  the  county  is  the  school  unit.    However,  the 
system  is  duel,    »e  have  in  ail  of  the  counties  one  or  more  independ- 
ent graded  systems  but  each  county  is  divided  into  from  four  to 
eight  Education  Divisions  depending  upon  the  population,     ^ach  sub- 
district  in  an  Educational  Division  has  a  trustee  and  is  organized 
by  electing  one  of  every  board  chairman,     i  xis  chairman  becomes  a 
member  of  the  county  board  and  the  county  boas-t*.-  thus  constituted 
has  jurisdiction  of  all  of  the  schools  in  the  county. 

"The  idea  back  of  this  arrangement  is  to  make  the  county  the 
unit,  and  bring  the  organization  and  management  of  the  schools  as 
nearly  to  the  people  of  the  local  community  as  possible." 

■Lt  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  division  system  is  hardly 
more  than  a  modified  form  of  the  county  system. 

wew  York  has  a  system  in  which  the  state  and  not  the  county  is 
divided  into  districts  or  divisions , including  several  counties  or 
parts  of  several  counties,  for  the  supervision  of  rural  schools. 

x'he  County  System. 
Nineteen  states  have  now  adopted  the  county  unit,    lhese  states 
are  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  ±Torth  Carolina, 
Tenessee,  Utah,  i^iew  Mexico,  Arizona,  Calif ornian,    Delaware,  Miss- 
issippi, Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  V/ashington,  and 
Nebraska.     Of  these  the  first  ten  may  be  classed  as  the  pure  county 
type  .    Most  of  these  are  southern  states. the  extent  of  the  large 
plantations,  and  the  small  number  of  children  for  whom  school  pri- 
vileges were  considered  proper,  made  it  inadvisable  to  subdivide 
the  southern  counties  into  smaller  units  at  the  time  when  other 
sections  of  the  country  were  doing  it.     There  is  considerable  var- 
iation in  the  county  organizations  in  various  states,     in  some  cases 

information  obtained  from  a  letter  dated  December  20,191b,  from 

H.  W.    Foght,  Specialist  in  Kural  School  Bract ic  e  ,  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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attenvots  at  sub-division  have  been  made  and  traces  of  sub-districts 
exist,  a  condition  which  tends  to  weaken  the  system.     In  its  best 
form  the  county  system  contains  the  main  features  incorporated  in 
plans  endorsed  in  recent  books  by  two  educational  author it ies  of 
national  refutation.     These  plans  are  submitted  here: 

Plan  I1 

1.  A  county  Board  of  Education  is  chosen,  composed  of  a 
continuing  body  of  citizens,  less  than  half  of  whom  go  out  of  office 
at  the  same  time. 

2.  This  Board  is  authorized  to  employ  for  a  term  of  years 
a  county  superintendent  without  regard  to  oolitics  or  place  of  resi- 
dence rind  to  fix  his  salary. 

3.  The  Board  is  given  power  to  employ  end  fix  salaries  of 
such  supervisors  and  clerical  assistants  as  they  demrae  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  schools. 

4.  The  board  is  given  power  to  consolidate  schools  and 
transport  pupils. 

5.  The  Board  is  given  power  to  fix  the  length  of  school 
term,  to  employ  and  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  to  lay  a 
school  tax  on  the  county  as  a  whole. 

In  brief,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  an  up-to-date, 
well  organized  city  system. 


Cubberley,  £.  P.  Public  School  Administration,  Houghton  Mifflin  Go 
1916.   pp.  441-457. 

Cubberley,  E.  P.  Rural  Life  and  Education,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1914.   pp.  346-347. 
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Plan  II1 

1.  A  county  board,  not  to  exceed  five  members. is  elected 
by  the  people  from  the  county  at  large,  each  member  to  serve  at 
least  three  years. 

2.  This  board  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more  super- 
visory officers  and  fix  their  compensation. 

3.  The  board  has  pov.er  to  district  the  county  for  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  purposes,  and  for  purposes  of  supervision;  also 
to  consolidate  districts,  provide  school  sites,  erect  school  houses, 
transport  pupils,  ond  to  levy  and  collect  taxes. 

4.  The  board  has  nower  to  appoint  and  fix  compensation 
of  teachers. 

5.  The  board  has  power,  on  recommendation  of  the  superin- 
tendent, to  adopt  textbooks,  programs  of  study,  and  regulations 
governing  the  schools. 

6.  The  board  shall  cooperate  with  the  State  board  in  the 
certification  of  teachers,  and  otner  matters  extending  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  single  counties. 

7.  The  board  is  authorized  to  choose  advisory  boards  to 
make  recomme  mat  ions  along  special  lines. 

it  will  be  observed  that  the  main  features  of  these  two  plans 
are  identical. 

In  1916  Maryland  pessed  a  lav;  revising  her  school  system  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  tnese  two  authorities.     Since  then  a  number 
of  other  states  have  followed  the  example  of  Maryland. 


Hollister,  H.A.  Administration  of  Education  in  a  Democracy,  1914 
pp.  118-119. 
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A  "brief  description  of  Maryland's  county  system  is  given  be- 
low: 

The  County  has  no  subdivisions,  a  non-partisan  school  board  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor  from  the  citizens  of  the  county  (that  is, 
men  and  women).     This  board  appoints  without  regard  to  politics  or 
place  of  residence  a  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  who,   to  be 
eligible,  shall  hold  a  state  certificate  in  administration  and  super 
vision,  end  whose  appointment  has  the  written  approval  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  who  shall  be  the  executive  officer 
of  the  County  Board  and  exercises  under  the  direction  of  the  County 
Board  and  in  accordance  with  the  public  scnool  laws,  the  same  author 
ity  over  the  county  schools  that  a  city  superintendent  has  over  a 
city  system.     The  county  school  tax  is  uniform  for  the  whole  county, 
this  being  in  addition  to  the  stete  school  tax  paid  in  the  county. 
The  county  high  schools  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  which  prescribes  the  courses  of  study,  appoints 
a  supervisor  of  inspection  and  supervision,  and  approves  state  aid 
to  individual  schools." 

Edward  P.  Buchner ,  Professor 
of  Education  -  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Ud. 
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An  examination  of  educational  literature  reveals  the  fact  that 

the  county  system  of  schools  has  many  strong  advocates.     It  is 

autnor itatively  stated  that  greater  or  ogress  has  been  made  within 

the  last  ten  years  in  counties  operating  under  this  system  than  in 

those  operating  under  any  other  system.     A  number  of  states  have 

recently  abandoned  other  systems  in  favor  of  it,  and  at  the  present 

writing  nine  otners  are  reportei  as  preparing  to  consider  its  adop- 
1 

tion. 

State  Superintendent  Jonathan  H.  Wegner,   in  a  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 2nd,  1919  says: 

"In  1915  Hew  Mexico  passed  the  law  which  makes  the  county  the 

unit  for  taxation  purposes.   In  1917  our  legislature  passed 

the  County  Unit  for  administrative  purposes.   The  County  Unit 

law  is  regarded  with  favor  with  all  classes  in  New  .Mexico  for  tbe 
reason  that  it  makes  standardisation  possible,  it  centralizes  con- 
trol,  it  eliminates  waste  and  makes  the  supervision  from  the  main 
office  in  the  department  of  education  easy." 

Thus  we  see  that  different  sections  of  the  country  have  devel- 
oped different  school  units.     New  England  has  a  school  town,  the 
district  system  originated  in  Massachusetts  and  has  spread  over  all 
sections  of  the  country,  the  township  system  is  found  in  I^ev;  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  upper  Mississippi ,  the  division  system  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  county  system  chiefly  in  the  south.     The  district 
system  seems  to  be  felling  into  disfavor,  and  the  county  imit  is 
being  introduced  into  a  number  of  new  states.     On  December  20,  1918 
nineteen  states  were  operating  on  the  county  plan. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

COivEviUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  EACH  OF  THE 

THE  PliE  CEDING  TYPES. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  elementary  education  preceded 
secondary  education  in  order  of  development,  and  that  the  high 
schools  of  the  United  States  had  therefore  to  make  use  of  the 
machinery  already  existing  for  the  grades.     So  we  find  the  commun- 
ity high  schools  of  the  different  sections  of  the  united  States 
modified  in  their  development  by  the  sort  of  elementary  unit  which 
preceded  them.     The  development  of  the  community  high  schools  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  elementary  types  will  now  he  traced. 
High  Schools  Evolved  from  the  school  Town 

The  provisions  for  town  high  schools .while  differing  some- 
what in  the  different  states  of  New  England  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  a  study  of  the  Massachusetts  system  will  be  sufficient  for  an 
understanding  of  this  type  of  high  school  unit,    i'rom  1647  when 
the  Latin  Grammar  School  was  made  mandatory  until  the  present  time 
the  state  has  required  something  in  the  nature  of  secondary  edu- 
cation of  all  towns  having  a  specified  number  of  families.  The 
present  law  is  much  liKe  that  enacted  in  1827.     it  requires  all 
cities  and  towns  of  600  or  more  families  to  maintain  a  high  school 
and  all  towns  of  less  than  five  hundred  must  pay  tuition  for  their 
children  attending  high  school  elsewhere,     if  the  valuation  of  the 
town  is  less  than  five  hundred  families  voluntarily  establishes 
a  high  school,  the  state  aids  it  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred 
doliars.     in  1908,  forty-four  towns  received  aid  in  this  manner. 
There  must  be  a  four-year  course  and  the  school  year  must  be  forty 
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weeks  in  length.     Two  adjacent  towns  of  less  than  five  hundred 
families  eaoh  may  vote  to  form  a  union  high  school.  Transpor- 
tation is  provided  at  state  expense  for  those  attending  in  other 
towns.     The  following  table  showsHhe  Massachuetts  high  school 
situation  in  1916. 

Kind  of  high  school         Towns  of  500  or  Towns  of  less 

maintained.  more  families.  than  500  families. 

4  year  high  school  128  60 

2  or  i5  year  high  2  2 

school 

No  H.  S. ,  but  6  4 

Academy. 

Sending  to  other  8  103 

cities  or  towns. 

no  high  school  0  4 

Pupils 

Total  144  173  

This  table  indicates  the  growth  of  the  town  high  school  in 

Massachusetts  since  1838: 

xear    0  no.  of  town  high  schools  maintained 

1838  ~-  14 

18522  -   64 

18842  -  -  210 

1916  3-  -  -—  192 

Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  of  iuassachusetLS  1916, 
^Report  of  State  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts  1884 
Report  of  State  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts  1916 
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High  Schools  Evolved  from  the  School  District, 
m  Illinois  we  find  a  good  example  of  high  school  development 
in  connection  with  the  district  system,     The  state  is  divided  into 
11,816  districts,  10,257  of  which  have  all  their  teaching  in  one- 
room  buildings.1    Their  average  area  is  about  five  square  miles. 
The  first  high  school  in  Illinois  was  established  at  Jacksonville 
and  was  maintained  by  a  district  under  the  court  interpretation 
of  the  common  school  law  of  the  state,    but  it  is  evident  that  not 
many  Illinois  districts  could  possibly  finance  by  themselves  a  re- 
putable high  school.     The  only  way  efficient  rural  high  schools 
could  be  created  and  maintained  would  be  by  a  grouping  of  districts 
into  a  larger  unit  for  that  purpose.     It  should  be  noted  here  that 
at  least  thirty-four  of  the  states  of  the  union  have  legal  provi- 
sions were  the  new  York  "Union  iPree  School  Laws"  passed  in  1863  and 
1854  for  the  purpose  of  developing  high  schools  out  of  the  free  ele- 
mentary school  system.     California  and  uhio  permit  union  for  ele- 
mentary or  high  school  purposes;  Massachusetts  permits  it  for  high 
schools  and  for  the  employment  of  superintendents  of  schools.  So 
we  find  in  Illinois  what  amounts  to  a  union  of  districts  for  high 
school  purposes.     This  union  follows  two  plans:    i'irst,  the  consol- 
idation of  districts;  and  second,  the  creation  of  a  superimposed 
high  school  district.     The  first  of  these  plans  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful except  in  a  very  few  places.     There  were  in  the  state  of 

2 

Illinois  in  1917  only  three  such  high  schools.  

-•■State  Superintendent  of  Illinois  1917. 
P  ri.  a. 

^Hollister  uureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  u.  S.  Bureau  of  Question, 
..ashiii^ton  ^.  CJ.  1917,  no.  35.  p. 47 
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One  of  these  has  since  reorganized  for  high  school  purposes  under 
the  community  high  school  law.     Too  often  local  jealousy,  unpro- 
gressiveness ,  tradition,  and  sentiment  for  the  "little  red  school 
house"  have  effectually  checked  any  movement  of  this  sort.  This 
bears  out  the  statement  by  Gubberley  and  Elliott  that  "It  is  only 
in  township-unit  or  county-unit  states  that  the  plan  l consolida- 
tion of  rural  schools)  has  met  with  any  marked  success."*  The 
second  plan,  that  of  the  superimposed  high  school  district,  has 
within  recent  years  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  is  attract- 
ing nation-wide  favorable  comment,    tfor  this  plan  Illinois  is  al- 
so indebted  to  new  England,     in  Bureau  County,  Illinois,  in  1865, 
some  former  new  Englanders  including  relatives  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  decided  that  they  needed  a  better  education  for  their 
children  than  the  district  schools  could  give;  so  recalling  the 
New  England  town  high  school  required  there  by  law,  they  decided 
to  create  as  nearly  the  same  institution  as  they  could.  Taking 
the  township  as  the  nearest  enuivalent  of  the  tov;n,  they  voted 
to  establish  their  high  school.    Later,  when  it  was  found  that 
no  certain  legal  provision  existed  for  such  a  school  in  illinois, 
the  school  was  legalized  in  1867  by  special  enactment,     in  1872 
this  new  creation  was  incorporated  into  the  state  school  law 
so  that  any  township  could  do  likewise  if  it  chose.     The  law  was 
modified  in  1879  and  again  in  1911.     in  1917  the  State  legislature 
E. d,  K.G 

ICubberley  and  Elliott-otate  and  County  School  Administration 
Vol  ii,  Macmillan  Company,  i 1915-16)  p.  255 
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passed  a  new  law  for  community  high  schools  as  an  amendment  to 
the  general  school  law,  under  its  provisions  any  contiguous 
and  compact  territory  about  a  community  center  may  organize  it- 
self into  a  high  school  district  by  majority  vote.     xhe  present 
law  provides  certain  checks  to  prevent  the  organization  of  dis- 
tricts of  improper  size,  or  the  encroaching  by  one  community  on 
the  territory  logically  belonging  to  another.     I'he  number  of 
schools  organized  under  the  township  or  community  plan  up  to 
September  30,  1916  is  two  hundred  forty-seven.     Of  these  one 
hundred -ninety  have  been  organized  since  1911.     So  far  as  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  no  other  state  that  can 
show  anything  to  compare  with  the  collection  of  up-to-date  com- 
munity high  school  buildings  that  have  recently  been  erected  in 
Illinois,     in  1917  a  tuition  law  was  passed,  arx-anging  for  pay- 
ment of  tuition  of  all  high  school  students  residing  in  non- 
high  school  territory. 

m  1909  snyder1  made  a  comparison  of  the  increase  of  rural 
high  schools  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  between  the  year  1900 
and  1909.    ne  found  the  following  situation. 

TABLE  ii 

State  xiural  H.  3.  in  1900  .uural  h.  S.  in  1909  ,o  increase 

Ohio  531  782  47 

mdiana  310  516  66 

Illinois  283  371  31 


Snyder-Legal  Status  of  nural  High  Schools  in  the  united  states 
p.  179 
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He  concludes  from  the  study  that  "at  the  present  rate  of 
increase  it  will  taKe  the  rural  high  schools  of  { Illinois )  ele- 
ven years  to  reach  the  present  status  of  those  in  Indiana,  and 
seventeen  years  to  reach  the  present  status  of  those  in  Ohio." 
Prom  1909  to  September  30,  1916,  £02  community  high  schools  were 
established  in  Illinois.  1   Snyder's  term  "Rural  High  School"  in- 
cludes a  number  of  schools  maintained  by  single  districts.  While 
figures  are  not  available  to  compute  accurately  the  total  pro- 
gress made  by  the  state  from  1909  to  the  present  time,  the  data 
given  above  is  significant,  and  indicates  a  much  more  hopeful 
situation  than  that  portrayed  by  Snyder. 

This  progress  has  been  made  not  because  of  the  district 
system,  but  in  spite  of  it.     There  are  still  in  Illinois  many  com- 
munities un&ble  to  provide  satisfactory  high  school  facilities  for 
their  children.    A  comparison  of  conditions  in  two  Illinois 
counties  as  reported  in  the  1917  volumn  of  the  xieport  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  is  illuminating.    Hardin  County  is  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  on  the  Ohio  River,     it  has  no  commun- 
ity high  school.     Vermillion  uounty  is  in  the  east  central  part 
of  the  state;  it  has  sixteen  community  high  schools,  the  largest 
number  of  any  county  in  the  state  except  Cook  oounty  which  also 
has  sixteen,     nardin  County  has  a  total  population  of  7,015  with 
205b  children  in  the  grade  schools,  and  seven  in  its  one  village 
high  school.     Vermillion  County  has  a  population  of  77,996  and 
15,808  in  the  grades  and  1,625  in  high  school.     The  educational 


nollister  H.  A.  -  Keport  of  High  school  Visitor,  university  of 
 Illinois  .bulletin,  1912  -  16  no*  16,  Bureau  of  Education 
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standard  is  evidently  high  in  Hardin  County,  for  it  has  twenty- 
nine  and  four  tenth  percent  of  its  total  population  in  school  as 
compared  with  twenty-two  and  four  tenths  percent  in  vermillion 
County,     in  other  words,   Vermillion  County  with  eleven  times  the 
population  of  nardin  County  has  only  eight  times  the  grade  enroll- 
ment,    .but  when  we  compare  the  high  schoul  situation  in  the  two 
counties,  we  find  that  vermillion  has  two  percent  of  her  total 
population  in  high  school  as  compared  with  Hardin* s  one-tenth  of 
one  percent,  end  that  while  the  ratio  of  grade  to  high  school  pu- 
pils in  vermillion  is  one  to  ten,  in  Hardin  it  is  one  to  three 
hundred,    expressing  it  in  another  way:  if  two  children  of  equal 
mental  ability  are  "born,  one  in  vermillion  County  and  one  in  Har- 
din, the  probability  of  the  latter  child's  getting  high  school 
training  is  about  one  to  thirty  as  compared  with  that  of  his  more 
fortunate  contemporary  in  vermillion  County,     xhe  accompanying 
table  contains  in  more  intelligible  form  the  information  given 
above. 

TABLE  III 

Comparisons  between  Bermillion  and  Hardin  counties.  Illinois 
.fopu-        orrade  n.  a.        Percent       nation  between 

County       lation      enroll.        enroll      ±op.  n.S.     C-rades  &  H.  5. 

Hardin  7,015      2,055  7  .001  1    to  300 

vermillion77,y^6    15,656  1626  .02  1    to  10 

Another  weakness  of  the  Illinois  Community  high  school  is 
the  difficulty  found  in  many  places  in  establishing  it  owing  to 
the  fact  that  this  must  oe  done  by  popular  vote,     i'he  Question  is 
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sometimes  raised  whether  so  important  a  thing  as  high  school 
education  should  he  left  to  the  decision  of  a  community.  "If 
education  were  purely  a  local  matuer,  such  ss  the  maintenance 
of  street  lamps  or  pavements,  the  equalization  of  opportunities 
and  advantages  would  be  a  matter  of  no  state  concern;  but  since 
nothing  more  fundamentally  influences  the  future  welfare  of  a 
state  than  the  maintenance  of  good  schools,  the  matter  is  not 
one  that  ought  to  he  left  entirely  or  even  largely  to  local  in- 
itiative  and  effort^    still  another  defect  is  the  legal  separ- 
ation of  the  high  school  from  the  grades,     ihe  high  school  is 
controlled  by  a  separate  board  ana  maintained  by  a  separate  tax, 
and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  principal  who  has  no  authority 
over  the  grades  tributary  to  his  institution.    He  has  no  way  of 
raising  standards,  of  determining  the  grade  of  grade  teachers, 
but  must  take  conditions  as  ohey  are,  no  matter  how  many  defects 
he  sees  and  would  like  to  remedy,     xhe  writer  found  in  his  ques- 
tionnaire that  this  arrangement  is  almost  universally  condemned 
by  school  men.     it  is  evident  from  facts  like  these  that  Illinois 
has  not  yet  solved  her  community  high  school  problem. 

1 

Cubberley,        P.  -  Aural  Life  and  education  -  Houghton  and  ^iffiin 
1^14  p.  1V6  . 
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High  Schools  Evolved  from  the  School  Township 
Indiana  adopted  the  township  system  in  1852  after  nineteen 
years  trial  of  the  district  system.     The  constitution  of  1849 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  these  town- 
ships, and  they  gradually  began  to  develop,    nanger  states  in 
Johnston's  Modern  High  School,  that  the  first  one  was  establish- 
ed Near  Ninevah,  Johnson  County,  Indiana  about  1872.     This  is 
err  oneous.    Hanger  gets  the  statement  from  Snyder^who  takes  it 
from  the  State  Superintendent's  rreport  for  1898    The  original 
statement  there  found  is  written  by  a  resident  of  Nineveh  com- 
munity who  states  that  the  school  is  "perhaps  the  oldest  school 
of  this  kind  in  the  state."    The  writer  himself  received  high 
school  instruction  in  a  building  in  Vigo  County,  Indiana,  over 
whose  doorway  was  a  stone  slab  bearing  the  inscription  "Prairie 
Creek  Township  High  School  1670."    There  is  some  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  first  school  of  this  kind  in  Indiana,  was  estab- 
lished some  years  earlier  than  this,     i'he  spread  of  these  schools 
was  not  very  rapid  for  a  time,  but  was  greatly  accelerated  in 
1907  by  a  law  which  required  high  school  graduation  of  all  begin- 
ning teachers  of  the  state. 

The  rural  consolidation  law  of  1899  also  aided  materially 
in  the  growth  of  this  movement.     The  present  Indiana  law  permits 
the  trustee  of  townships  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  ^600,000 
or  over  to  establish  a  high  school  if  for  each  of  the  two  years 
last  past  there  have  been  eight  or  more  graduates  of  the  elemen- 

tary  schools  residing  in  such  township,     un  petition  of  a  majority 

1  Snyder    -Legal  Status  of  Kural  Schools,  p. 89 

2  Heport  of  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana    1898,  p. 272 
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of  parents  or  others  having  charge  of  children  enumerated  for 
school  purposes  within  the  township  he  must  establish  and  main- 
tain the  high  schooli    He  is  also  required  by  law  to  abandon 
small  rural  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  twelve  or  fewer  and 
to  transport  the  children  to  another  school.    When  erecting  a 
building  to  take  care  of  the  children  from  the  abandoned  schools, 
it  appears  a  simple  matier  to  add  a  high  school  department.  Thus 
in  Indiana  consolidation  and  the  township  high  school  movement 

have  gone  hand  in  hand,     xndiana  has  probably  done  more  for  con- 

2 

solidation  than  any  other  state  in  the  union,     in  1910  it  was 
reported  that  there  was  some  consolidation  in  four-fifths  of  the 
townships  of  the  state  where  the  roads  would  permit,    i'he  same 
year  730  high  schools  were  reported  for  the  state,  519  of  which 
were  township  high  schools,     ./hile  no  later  figures  are  available 
more  recent  reports  of  the  state  superintendent  indicate  that  the 
present  number  would  be  much  larger.    A  number  of  very  fine 
buildings  have  recently  been  erected. 

i'he  ease  with  which  such  schools  may  ue  established  is  a 
strong  feature  of  the  system,     its  chief  dafects  are  the  extreme 
administrative  powers  delegated  to  the  township  trustee,  and  the 

1  Laws  of  Indiana  relating  to  the  Public  School  System,  1917. 

2  School  Life,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington  D •  0.  Dec.  1,  1918, 

p. 5. 
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existence  within  the  township  of  the  incorporated  city  with  its 
independent  system  of  schools.    At  the  present  time  a  hill  is 
being  prepared  by  the  conference  of  legislative  committees  to 
abandon  the  township  system  for  the  county  system;  this  bill 
has  the  approval  of  the  teachers  and  leading  educators  of  the 
state. 

High  Schools  civolved  from  the  School-uivision. 

The  only  information  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  collect 

on  this  topic  is  found  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  by 

State  Superintendent  V.  0.  Gilbert  dated  December  24th,  1918: 

"This  organization  i the  division  system)  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  develop  County  High-Schools  because  each  Educational  Division 
in  the  county  is  ambitious  to  have  a  High-School  in  its  own  division, 
ihis  brings  the  High-School  facilities  near  to  the  people,  especial- 
ly in  the  country  where  the  boys  and  girls  may  be  educated  in  their 
home  environment.    .wany  of  the  bounties  in  the  Jtate  have  a  nigh- 
School  in  each  educational  Division.    However,  some  of  the  poorer 
counties  have,  as  yet,  only  one  High  school." 

High  Schools  evolved  from  the  Uounty-Unit. 
The  county  unit  by  its  very  nature  responds  readily  to  a 
demand  for  high  school  facilities.     i'he  dounty  tax  distributes  the 
cost  of  building  and  maintenance  over  a  larger  area  so  that  it  is 
not  felt  so  keenly  as  when  the  unit  is  amaller,  and  thus  all  commun- 
ities rich  or  poor,  have  the  same  educational  opportunity,  ihe 
location  of  schools  will  be  determined  by  county  and  community  needs 
and  not  by  neighborhood   feuds  and  rivalry.     The  great  progress  made 
in  recent  years  in  states  having  the  county  unit  is  evidence  that 
such  is  true. 
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In  Maryland  where  the  county  unit  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years  we  find  the  following:  high  school  statistics  in  the  re- 
port of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Maryland  for  1917: 

Highschools  approved  by  State  Bo??rcl  of  Education 

First  Group  (meeting  the  highest  standards ) -30 
Second  Group  42 

In  Rural  Life  and  Education  by  Cubberley,  pages  359  to  347 
will  be  found,  in  too  much  detail  to  reproduce  here,  a  discussion 
of  the  county  unit  system  in  Maryland  and  the  progress  high  schools 
have  made  under  it. 

The  growth  of  high  school  under  the  county  system  in  Mew 

Mexico  is  duscussed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  by 

Jonathan  H.  Wagner,  state  Superintendent  of  Mew  Mexico,     This  letter 

is  dated  January  2nd,  1919. 

"Ten  years  ago  Hew  Mexico  aid  not  have  a  county  high  school 
within  the  state;  within  the  past  four  years  each  county  in  the 
state  has  at  least  one  county  high  school  or  el3e  a  high  school 
that  functions  as  a  county  high  school.    Some  counties  haye  as 
many  as  four  and  these  county  high  schools  are  all  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  county  board  of  education  unless  the  county  by 
vote  has  designated  a  high  school  already  established  within  some 
incorporated  village,  town  or  city  as  a  county  high  school  in  which 
event  the  administration  is  under  the  local  board." 

From  the  arterial  presented  in  this  chapter  it  j s  evident 
that  efficient  high  schools  have  been  developed  under  all  school 
units.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  not  all  units  are  equally 
satisfactory  for  high  school  mainteinence .     The  town  seems  very  good 
but  does  not  exist  outside  of  Hew  England  end  would  not  be  so  satis- 
factory where  the  population  is  more  widely  scattered.     The  division 
system  hardly  deserves  consideration  as  a  desirable  unit,  because  it 

is  merely  an  attempt  to  introduce  more  local  control  into  tne 
county  system,  with  the  result  that  the  eounty  system  is  weakened. 
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The  township,  because  of  its  fixed  area  and  artificial  boundaries  is 
hardly  an  ideal  high  school  unit.     The  district  is  too  small,  and  a 
combine tion  of  districts,  as  worked  out  in  Illinois  produces  the 
community  unit.     Tnis  Emit  has  the  advantage  of  being  flexible,  but 
is  somewhat  objectionable  for  a  number  of  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
that  at  present  much  territory  can  not  be  organized  into  community 
units.     The  county  on  the  whole  seems  well  adapted  to  the  proper 
growth  and  development  of  comtiunity  high  schools. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SOURCES  Qj»'  MJSVJBUUB  jrOH  CGMkUNiT*  Hiiiii  SCHOOLS, 
ihe  revenue  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  united  States 
is  drawn  from  five  sources;  permanent  funds,  national  appropri- 
ations, state  taxes,  local  taxes,  and  other  sources  (fines,  be- 
hests, and  so  forth j.     ihe  great  bulk  of  the  money  usually  comes 
from  the  local  tax  imposed  upon  the  school  unit  maintaining  the 
school. 

The  state  usually  prescribas  the  method  of  collecting  and 
apportioning  the  school  funds  thus  obiained.     it  may  do  this  on 
five  different  "bases,  as  follows: 

1.  The  funds  may  be  given  back  to  the  communities  which  paid 
them  the  state  merely  acting  as  tax  collector. 

2.  The  money  may  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  school 
census,     xhis  creates  more  inequality  of  opportunity  than 

existed  before.     It  favors  the  cities  which  already  have  an 
an  abnormal  amount  of  taxable  wealth,  and  places  no  premium 
on  the  effort  of  the  community  to  better  its  schools. 

3.  i'unds  may  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  attendance,  xhis 
apportionment  may  follow  one  of  three  plans; I  a)  An  enrollment 
for  a  definite  period  of  time;   lb;  The  average  daily  attendance 
a  plan  which  places  a  premium  on  the  chila  s  being  in  school 
every  day;  or  ic;  the  aggregate  attendance,  a  policy  which 
places  a  premium  on  every  day  s  at\,endence  and  also  on  the 
lengthening  of  the  school  term. 

4.  i'unds  maybe  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
teachers,     ihe  unit  of  cost  of  operating  the  school  is,  after 
all, the  teacher. 

5.  Jj'unds  my  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
schools. 

m  most  cases  the  actual  plan  found  in  any  state  will  be  a 
jombination  of  two  or  more  of  these  plans,    ^any  states  have  some 
plan  of  aid  the  poorer  districts  by  a  tax  levied  on  those  more  able 
;o  pay.     m  1871  ^ain,  the  first  state  to  do  this,  passed  a  law 
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providing  that  the  state  should  pay  annually  an  amount  equal  to  that 
raised  by  local  taxation  for  high  school  purposes  up  to  ^600. 00 
Among  the  various  methods  of  giving  state  aid,  those  adopted  by 
California,  and  i*ew  Jersey  are  worthy  of  special  attention. 

I'he  high  schools  of  California,  liKe  the  community  high  schools 
of  Illinois  are  maintained  by  a  separate  school  fund.     Unlike  Illi- 
nois however,  in  California,  this  fund  is  derived  partly  from  local 
taxation  and  partly  from  a  state  tax  which  must  be  equal  in  amount 
to  ^15.00  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  state  during  the  previous  year.     i'his  money  is  distributed 
as  follows: 

1.  One-third  to  all  high  schools  regardless  of  size. 

2.  Two-thirds  on  the  "basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  aver- 
age attendance  during  the  preceding  year. 

m  1909  state  aid  of  this  sort  was  given  to  187  schools.  The 
advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  high  school  cannot  rob  the  ele- 
mentary school  of  its  just  revenue.     The  disadvantage  is  that  a 
sharp  line  of  division  is  made  between  grades  and  high  school. 
This  would  interfere  with  Junior  high  school  organization  if  such 
should  prove  desirable,  and  it  also  interferes  with  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  the  school  system.     Gubberley,  IS.  P.7says  the  Cal- 
ifornia plan  would  be  improved  if  part  of  the  money  were  distri- 
buted on  the  basis  of  xhe  total  number  of  teachers  employed. 

In  New  Jersey  the  apportionment  is  made  to  both  elementary 
and  high  school  as  one  sum,  and  is  determined  as  follows: 
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1.  Four  hundred  dollars  for  each  teacher  employed. 

2.  The  remainder  so  much  per  day  per  pupil  in  actual  attendance. 
This  plan  preserves  the  unity  and  continuity  between  grades  and 

high  schools,  is  simple,  just,  and  sutomatically  adjusts  itself  to 
local  needs,  and  efforts,     m  esse  of  insufficient  funds  it  might 
tried  to  give  an  undue  proportion  to  the  high  school. 

The  united  States  Government  since  1862  has  been  appropriating 
funds  for  state  education,  but  until  1917  these  funds  have  been 
limited  to  colleges  and  universities.     The  university  of  Illinois 
at  the  present  time  is  drawing  funds  from  the  xuorrill  land  Grant 
of  1862,  end  1890,  the  Adams  Fund  of  1906,  and  the  kelson  Fund  of 
1907.     Un  February  23rd,  1917  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  which  appropriated  money  "for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  states  in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers,   supervisors,  and 
directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  and  teachers  of  trade,  home- 
economics,  and  industrial  subjects;  and  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  agriculture,  trade  industrial  and  home  economics  sub- 
jects."   This  money  is  available  on  two  conditions:    First  the 
State  must  appropriate  a  sum  equal  to  that  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  second,  certain  standards  must  be  met.     The  law  is 
in  operation  at  the  present  time  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  un- 
ion.   A  number  of  objections  have  been  made  against  it,  chiefly 
the  following:  first,  domination  of  the  American  high  school;  se- 
cond, that  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  child's  time  is  devoted 
to  vocational  work;  third,  every  department  of  a  well  organized 
high  school  is  entitled  to  financial  support,  and  not  merely  the 


Vocational  department.        in  chapter  twelve  further,  and  more  complete 

discussion  of  this  law  will  be  found. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress  known 
as  the  TownerBill  vhich  carries  the  idea  of  federal  aid  further 
than  the  Smith-Hughes  bill,     This  bill  proposes  that  an  execu- 
tive department  of  education  be  created  with  a  new  cabinet  member 
called  the  Secretary  of  jsiucation  at  its  head,     it  provides  for 
an  initial  appropriation  of  wlOopuJ^OU  which  is  to  be  used  to  pro- 
mote, in  the  different  states,  such  tnings  as  the  Americanization 
of  foreigners;  the  reducing  of  illiteracy;  the  equalization  of  ed- 
ucational opportunities;  physical  education;  and  so  forth.  Con- 
siderable portion  of  the  money  thus  appropriated  would  be  available 
in  one  way  or  another  for  high  school  purposes. 

in  general  we  may  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  money  for  school 
purposes  comes  from  local  tax,  with  small  additional  funds  from 
state  taxes,  permanent  funds,  fines  and  so  forth.     The  money  is 
often  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  all  of  the  children  of  the 
state  do  not  receive  a  fair  share  of  it.     The  best  method  of  dis- 
tribution is  as  follows: 

1.  Part  of  the  fund  should  be  divided  equally  among  all  high 
schools  regardless  of  size. 

2.  Part  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  average  attendance  during  the  preceding  year. 

3.  Part  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  total  number  of 
teachers  employed  • 

The  Smith-Hughes  bill  has  made  available  for  vocational  work 

in  high  schools  a  certain  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  3ongress. 
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The  teachers  of  the  country  are  enthusiastically  backing  the  Towner 
"bill,  which  will  so  distribute  national  appropriations  as  to  cover 
much  more  than  vocational  work.     The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  sup- 
plement the  local  tax  with  a  much  larger  amount  of  state  and  nation- 
al appropriations. 


r 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CONSOLIDATION  AND  TBAUSPOIiTATIOE. 
-herever  the  school  has  been  removed  from  the  immediate 
vicimityof  the  home,  the  problem  of  transportation  has  appreaed. 
x'he  problem  has  become  important  during  the  last  two  decades  because 
of  the  rapid  development  of  community  high  schools.    Many  country 
children  find  it  necessary  to  travel  along  distance  in  order  to 
reach  the  high  school. 

■»-t  is  essential  to  the  establishing  and  conducting  of  an 
efficient  community  high  school  that  proper  transportation  shall  be 
available.    A  number  of  states  have  made  legal  provision  for  the 
consolidation  of  small  schools  and  the  transportation  of  grade 
and  high  school  pupils.     Indiana  has  probably  accomplished  more 
than  any  other  state  along  this  line.    Randolph  county,  Indiana, 
under  the  direction  of  County  Superintendent  Lee  driver,  has  be- 
come somewhat  noted  in  this  way.     Consolidation  was  begun  here  by 
the  erection  of  a  four-room  building  in  the  open  country.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  consolidation  movement  there  were  131  one-room 
school  buildings,     m  July,  191b  only  eighteen  of  these  remained, 
ihe  county  has  twenty  consolidated  school  buildings;  well  con- 
structed, and  conforming  to  modern  standards  of  lighting,  heating 
ventialting,  and  water  supply,     i'hese  school  are  rapidly  becoming 
true  community  centers,  and  have  beon  used  by  more  than  4000  persons 
for  various  kinds  of  meetings,     in  like  manner  rreble  County,  uhio, 
and  Shelby  County,  I'ennesse  are  of  considerable  interest.  Detailed 
discussions  of  the  work  in  these  counties  may  be  found  in  the  i>ank- 
er-tfarmer  of  «^uly,  1^18.     ihis  magazine  is  published  at  Champaign, 
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Illinois. 

The  idea  of  consolidation  and  transportation  seems  to  have 
originated  in  new  England  and  new  lork,  and  was  greatly  promoted 
in  1882  by  the  abolition  of  the  old  district  system,     in  18dy  Mass- 
achusetts spent  over  $22,000  for  transportation,  and  this  amount 
had  been  increased  in  1915  to  nearly  one-half  million  dollars. 
Jj'rom  1912  to  1915  the  state  of  new  iork  abandoned  approximately 
500  of  its  rural  schools,    north  .Dakota  has  557  consolidated  schools, 
152  or  which  are  in  the  open  country,  and  295  in  small  towns,  and 

villages.     Colorado  has  within  the  last  six  years  made  thirty-five 

1 

consolidations,  and  forty  centralizations.     .Between  2500  and  3000 
country  boys  and  girls  are  now  enrolled  in  consolidated  high  schools 
of  the  state,  and  most  of  them,  according  to  C.  G.  Sargent,  would 
not  have  been  in  school  had  these  schools  not  been  established, 
in  new  Hampshire  from  1895  to  1911  the  number  of  schools  was  re- 
duced twenty-live  percent  by  consolidation. 

a  number  of  the  states  have  legislation  requiring  the  closing 
of  small  rural  schools,     in  Maine  when  a  district  school  has  eight 
pupils  or  less  in  attendance    it  must  be  legally  closed,  and  the 
pupils  transported  to  another  school,     ±n  Vermont,  if  a  school  has 
less  than  six  pupils  it  must  be  closed,     m  Indiana,  the  township 
trustee  is  required  by  law  to  abandon  all  rural  Softools  with  an 
enrollment  of  twelve  or  less,     in  Connecticut,  the  school  visitor 
is  empowered  to  close  any  school  if  the  attendance  is  so  small, 

that  in  his  judgment  it  is  not  wise  to  conduct  the  school.  aim-  

i...uerman,  J.  G.  .Banker-Farmer .Champaign,  111.  July  1918  -  p.  6 
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ilar  provisions  exist  in  uiassachusetts ,  r;hode  island,  iiiew  Hampshire, 
and  other  states,     m  practically  all  cases  the  school  authorities 
are  empowered  to  transport  the  children  to  another  school. 

statistics  obrained  from  the  united  States  .bureau  of  Education* 
show  that  in  twenty-six  states  6132  consolidated  schools  were  estab- 
lished during  the  period  of  three  to  five  years  prior  to  February 
1917.     x'he  Bureau  estimates  that  the  combined  number  of  consolidated, 
centralized,  unit,  and  unit-grade  schools  in  the  United  States  is 
about  7500  to  8000. 

ihere  are  certain  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
consolidation  and  transportation,     it  is  urged  that  children  must 
get  up  very  early  and  wait  in  the  cold  until  the  wagon  comes  to 
ta.£e  them  to  school;  that  many  homes  are  so  situated  that  the  chil- 
dren   must  walk  quite  a  distance  in  bad  weather  to  get  to  the  road 
which  the  school  wagon  travels,  and  that  he  become  thoroughly 
chilled,  or  drenched  before  getting  into  the  wagon;  that  contagious 
diseases  are  more  rapidly  spread  if  ail  the  children  of  a  community 
attend  one  central  school  than  if  the  children  are  grouped  in 
small  numbers  in  widely  scattered  buildings;   that  bad  habits  such 
as  cigaret  smoking  are  more  easily  acquired  by  boys  who  attend 
school  some  distance  from  home,  and  who  are  drawn  in  close  contact 
with  large  numbers  of  bad  associates;  that  drivers  are  often  incom- 
petent and  children  are  sometimes  injured  by  an  over-turning  of  the 
wagon,   or  other  fault  of  the  driver;  that  the  little  country  school 

'Muerman,  J.  C,  £>anKer-.o  armer ,  Champaign,  Illinois,  <July  1918-p.6. 
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is  the  rallying  point  for  the  rural  communities,  and  a  source  of 
pride,   and  its  elimination  will  tend  to  destroy  that  feeling  of 
oom^iunity  solidarity  which  is  so  very  desirable,  Tho  -a 

2he  advocates  of  consolidation  do  not  contend  there  are  no  de- 
fects in  the  plan,  hut  they  would  correct  all  possible  defects,  and 
make  the  system  more  efficient.     The  route  of  the  school  wagon 
might  be  so  worked  out  that  only  a  very  small  number  of  children 
would  have  to  get  up  at  an  unduly  early  hour,  or  would  be  exposed 
to  inclement  weather  to  any  marked  degree.      xn  some  cases  the 
parents  are  building  new  homis,  and  these  could  Just  as  well  be 
located  at  another  corner  of  the  farm  where  they  would  be  conven- 
ient to  the  school  wagon,     ihose  who  object  to  consolidation,  and 
transportation  for  this  reason  are  making  an  argument  out  of  the 
exceptional  situation,  and  the  statements  which  they  make  will  not 
be  generally  true.     Contagious  diseases  are  not  usually  spread  by 
school  children  while  attending  school,  i'hey  are  more  likely  to  be 
spread  by  skating  rinks,  moving  picture  shows,  revival  meetings, 
and  other  gatherings,  which  the  parents  are  willing  their  chil- 
dren should  attend,     There  is  really  less  danger  of  contagion  in 
a  consolidated  building  where  physical  conditions  are  such  that 
the  child's  health  is  properly  safeguarded  so  that  he  may  be  better 
prepared  to  ward  off  disease.     Consolidated  schools  make  it  poss- 
ible to  have  medical  inspection,  physical  training,  and  all  other 
modern  means  of  fighting  disease.     ihe  pupils1  opportunities  for 
acquiring  bad  habits  and  moral  depravity  are  no  where  greater  than 
in  the  shabby,  neglected,  inefficient,  poorly  taught  district  school 
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Those  who  argue  otherwise  are  likely  to  lull  themselves  into  a 
false  security.    A  competent  driver  can  be  employed  for  less  than 
a  competent  teacher,     consolidation  is  not  urged  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  hut  for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  and  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  in  those  sections  where  consolidation  is  successful  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  secure  satisfactory  drivers.     I'he  community 
does  not  have  to  be  small  in  order  to  bring  about  a  feeling  of 
community  pride  and  solidarity.     in  fact,  the  extremely  small  com- 
munities which  the  district  schoul  encourages  usually  have  a  nar- 
row outlook,  and  frequently  neighborhood  feuds  exist,     it  would 
be  much  better  if  the  warring  communities  which  group  about  the 
small  district  schools  would  unite  into  a  lerger  co-operative  com- 
munity with  a  broader  outlook  upon  the  world  around  an  efficient 
consolidated  school. 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  many 
of  the  objections  urged  against  consolidation  are  insincere,  There 
is  usually  found  in  every  rural  community  a  conservative  element 
who  steadfastly  resist  changes  and  improvements  of  all  kinds,  es- 
pecially if  they  tend  to  raise  the  tax  rate,     individuals  of  this 
type  who  feelhostile  towards  the  new  type  of  school  seek  about 
for  usuable  objections,  and  make  the  the  most  of  those  they  find. 
There  probably  few  objections  to  the  consolidated  school  which  can- 
not be  squarely  met  and  solved;  and  the  advantages  it  offers  in 
way  of  grading  of  children,  better  teachers,  better  opportunities 
for  instruction,  better  libraries,  better  gymnasiums  and  greater 
efficiency  in  all  lines  are  so  great  that  any  possible  objections 
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dwindle  into  insignificance  by  comparison,    With  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  good  roads,  and  the  automobile  bus  as  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation for  pupils,  there  is  no  reason  a  child  should  not  be  carried 
a  number  of  miles  to  school  without  inconvenience  or  detriment  to 
his  health. 

!,The  isolated  one-room  school  in  spite  of  its  advantages  or 
disadvantages,  will  grow  less  in  number  each  year.    Economic  con- 
ditions influenced  greatly  by  war  s  necessities  have  been  st  work 
and  will  assert  a  great  influence  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  bring 
about  a  centralization  and  consolidation  of  small  schools,  because 
of  the  great  expense  of  maintaining  so  many  single  districts.  Jus- 
tice to  the  coming  generation  of  country  boys  and  girls  v/ill  no 
longer  submit  them  to  so  great  a  disadvantage  over  their  city  cou- 
sins as  the  present  generation  has  so  well  succeeded  in  doing." 
J.  M.  ;»ieurman  -  Banker -F armer ,  Champaign,  Illinois,  July,  l^lb  p. 7 

Consolidation  began  in  new  England,  and  ^ew  lork.     it  spread 
rapidly  to  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  has  been  worked  out 
more  thoroughly  in  Indiana  than  in  any  other  state.     2here  are  now 
in  the  united  States  dOOO  consolidated  schools.     i1he  movement  for 
consolidation  and  transportation  has  been  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  the  growth  of  the. community  high  school, because  of  the  long  dis- 
tance which  many  children  must  travel  in  order  to  secure  high  school 
benefits.^     ihile  some  objections,  such  as  the  exposure  of  the  chil- 
dren on  the  way  to  school,  and  the  opportunities  for  spreading  con- 
tagious disease  or  moral  depravity  have  been  urged  against  the  scheme 
a  careful  study  of  the  problem  shows  that  these  objections  are  in 
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many  cases  insincere,  and  practically  all  cases  are  surmountable. 
She  main  point  is  that  the  district  schools  are  not  and  can  not 
oe  efficient,  and  that  consolidation  of  schools  and  transportation 
of  pupils  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  efficient  training  of  the 
hoys  and  girls  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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CHAPTEB  VII. 


DI300BSI0MS  OiP  THE  VARIOUS  HIGH  SCHOOL  UJfflTS  POUITD  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE 


The  District. 

"The  result  of  the  r ees tablishment  of  the  town  as  the  school 
unit  (in  New  England)  has  everywhere  been  good.     Taxes  and  educa- 
tional advantages  have  been  equalized  throughout  the  towns;  better 
teachers  have  been  employed,  and  at  higher  wages;  better  and  more 
sanitary  school  buildings  have  been  erected;  the  consolidation  of 
schools  nas  been  greatly  promoted;  close  and  effective  town  super- 
vision has  been  instituted;  free  tuition  at  the  central  town  high 
school  has  been  provided;  special  instruction  in  music,  drawing, 
and  so  forth,  has  been  introduced  into  the  outlying  schools,  as 
well  as  in  the  central  town  high  school;  and  one  small  board  of 
representative  citizens,  responsible  to  the  people  for  results,  has 
taken  the  placre  of  the  many  small  district  school  boards,  and  the 
small  army  of  school  officials  which  existed  under  the  old  regime." 
Cubberley,  E.  P.  -  Rural  Life  and  Education  —  pp.  188-189. 

"The  schools  of  the  whole    town  are  managed  as  a  unit 

for  maintenance,  administration  and  supervision.  This  and  the  nat- 
ural character  of  the  town  boundaries  are  two  of  the  most  important 
advantages  which  the  New  England  town  posses  over  the  western  town- 
ship."   Cubberley,  E.  P.  Public  School  Administration  —  pp.  46-47. 

"The  stumbling  block  in  rural  school  progress  is  the  district 
school  system."    Muerman,  J.  C.   in  Banker-Farmer,  Champaign,  Illinoi! 
July  1918  -  p.  6. 

"In  practically  all  cases  (districts)  reduce  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools."    Ohio  Survey,  1914  -  p.  272. 

"The  chief  defect  (of  the  Colorado  schools)  was  tne  small, 
weak,  and  inefficient  system  of  district  school  organization  under 
which  we  were  operating."  —  Sargent,  C.  G.  -  Rural  School  Improve- 
ment in  Colorado  -  p.  9. 

"The  district  system  has  been  condemned  by  educators  for 
fifty  years."    Cuboerley,  E.  P.  -  Public  Scnool  Administration  -- 
p.  50. 

"Better  tnings  can  never  be  expected  to  any  marked  degree  of 
efficiency  under  the  district  system."    Williams,  J.  H. ,  Bulletin 
1916,  No.  16,  Bureau  of  Education. 

"Many  school  districts  in  8  township  divide  the  school  sen- 
timent and  create  jealousies."    Fogarty,  »»".  S.  -  Annual  Educational 
Rcoort  of  treble  County,  Ohio,  1918. 
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"The  district  school  is  the  o}.d  miscellaneous  general  store; 
modern  methods  are  driving  it  out,  and  r eorganizing ,  as  in  the 
department  store  on  s  new  basis  of  consolidation  and  classification? 
Illinois  Survey  -  p.  74. 

"The  district  system  of  public  education  has  worked   

to  the  detriment  of  educational  progress."    Williams,  J.  H.  -  Re- 
organization of  a  County  System.     Bulletin  ilo.  16,  1916,  Bureau  of 
Education. 

"The  school  district  is  too  small  to  be  intrusted  with  final 
legislation  in  matters  of  importance."  Foght,  H.  f.  -  The  American 
Rural  School.  -  p. 26. 

"The  Massachusetts  Law  of  1789  (creating  school  districts  in 
that  state)  is  the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the  subject  of  common 
schools  ever  enacted  in  the  state."    Foght,  H.  W.  -  The  American 
Rural  School  -  p.  26.   (Quotation  from  Horace  Mann). 


The  Township 

"The  township  unit  is  very  satisfactory  in  thickly  settled 

regions.   In  more  sparsely  settled  sections  it  is  too 

small   .     Schools  cannot  be  located  to  the  best  advantage  if 

the  location  is  determined  by  township  lines.     The  location  should 
be  determined  by  the  position  of  the  villages,  roads,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  other  physical  features  of  the  country.  Consolidation 
of  schools  can  be  brought  about  to  the  best  advantage  where  the  ter- 
ritory to  be  served  by  the  school  is  determine!  by  tne  physical 
features  of  the  country  and  not  by  arbitrary  township  lines." 
Monahan,  A.  C.  -  The  Status  of  Rural  Education  in  tne  United  States, 
pp.  70-71. 

"The  township  unit  (is)  much  less  necessary  for  school  ad- 
ministration in  the  west  than  is  the  town  in  New  England."  Cub- 
berley,  8 .  P.  -  Public  School  Administration  -  p.  49. 

"The  town  or  township  unit  offers  many  adv&ntages  over  the 
district,  but  except  in  very  thickly  populated  regions,  it  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  the  best  results.  Very  often  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  consolidated  school  lines,  too,  will  follow  topographic 
features  rather  than  township  lines,  and  again  the  congressional 
township  area  will  also  at  times  prove  too  lerge  for  one  school." 
Cubberley,  S.  P.  -  Improvement  of  Rural  Schools  -  p.  41. 

"In  the  matter  of  providing  hign  school  facilities  for  rural 
communities,  the  township,  in  the     upper  Mississippi  valley,  has 

rendered  particular  service.     The  chief  disadvantages   

lie  in  its  rectangular  outlines    its  lack  of  adaptability  to  natural 
community  boundaries,   the  exemption  of  the  central  towns  from,  town- 
ship control,  ?rnd  its  fixed  area.     (This  area)  has  often  in  the 
past  proved  too  large  a  unit  for  purposes  of  school  organizet ion. 
In  the  future,  with" better  developed  means  of  transportation,  it  is 
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likely  to  prove  too  small.  Cubberley,  ii.  P.  -  Public  School  Adminis- 
tration -  pp.  47-48. 

"In  Indiana  the  idea  of  the  townsnip  school  as  a  means 
chiefly  of  supplying-  high  school  privileges  to  rural  districts  has 
prevailed.     A  large  number  of  these  rural  high  schools  have  been 
established,  many  of  them  on  a  good  working  basis.     But  most  of  them 
are  small  and  incapable  of  becoming  the  strong,  fully  organized  high 
schools  needed." 

"In  some  cases  where  there  is  no  regular  township  organization 
the  civil  township  is  recognized  as  a  unit  for  the  organization  and 
administration  of  high  schools.     Where  this  is  true,  a  separate 
board  is  usually  elected  which  has  control  over  the  township  schools 

with  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those  of  tne  districts,   

The  provision  is  optional  aad  subject  to  a  vote  by  the  people  of  the 
township.     The  plan  works  v/ell  in  Illinois,  and  some  of  the  strongest 
and  most  efficient  high  schools  in  the  state  have  "been  thus  estab- 
lished.   A  similar  plan  is  in  operation  in  California  u/.der  the 
Union  High  School  Law.     Here  also  it  has  proved  a  great  success." 
Hollister,  H.  A.  -  Administration  of  Education  in  a  Democracy. 

"Probably  in  no  state  nas  there  been  greater  progress  in  the 
establishment  of  high  schools  than  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  I, 
therefore,  recommend  for  publication  the  account  of  the  township 
and  community  high  school  movement  in  Illinois."    Claxton,  P.  P., 
Bulletin  No.  35  --  1917  -  p.  5. 


The  Community 

"The  Union-District  idea  noticeable  in  several  sections,  but 
most  successfully  used  in  California,   narks  the  first  complete 
breaking  away  from  the  mathematical  township  end  the  returning  to 
the  idea  of  centers  of  population  as  a  basis  for  such  cooperative 
control  and  support  of  schools,     .vlore  recently  legislation  in 
Illinois,  in  1911,  has  produced  a  great  change  in  conditions  and 
possibilities  in  that  state.     Under  this  law  the  number  of  Union- 
District  high  schools  has  been  increased  more  than  fifty  percent  in 
two  years."    Hollister,  H.  A.,  Administration  in  Education  in  a 
Democracy  -  p.  64. 


The  County 

"The  county  unit,  on  the  whole,  he s  probably  the  most  to 

commend.    It  is  the  unit  of  supervision  with 

the  majority  of  states.     For  efficiency  the  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration should  he  closely  united;  this  is  possible  in  the  best  way 
only  when  the  unit  of  supervision  and  the  unit  of  organization  is 
identical.     Under  the  ideal  system    the  county  superinten- 
dent                   is  the  agent  of  the  county  hoard  in  the  same  way  that 

the  city  superintendent  is  the  agent  of  the  city  school  board.  He 
should  have  under  his  control  at  least  one  supervisor  to  every 
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fifty  teacners.    To  make  (the  county)  the  unit  Tor  school 

purposes  would  do  away  with  local  district  taxes  for.  education, 
equalize  the  tax  rate  for  the  county  and  distribute  the  cost  of  the 
support  of  the  school  over  the  entire  county."    Monahan ,  A.  C. 
The  Status  of  the  Rural  Education  in  the  United  States  -  p.  70. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  central  (county)  board 
would  provide  much  better  schools  for  all,  than  ever  will  be  done 
by  the  district  authority."    Gubberley,  S.P.  -  Improvement  of  Rural 
Schools  -  p.  73. 

"The  county  systems  of  school  organization    is 

merely  an  attempt  to  apply  to  our  educational  effairs  the  same 
comTion  sense  principles  of  business  administration  which  have  been 
put  into  practice  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  other  departments  of  our 
governmental  service,  and  which  have  been  found  to  give  such  excel- 
lent results  everywhere  in  the  business  world.    Under 

such  a  system  of  school  orgsnizat ion ,  educational  progress  can  be 
made  in  a  year  wnich  v.ould  take  a  decade  or  more  to  obtain  under 
the  district  system."    Cubberley,  E.  !?«  -  Rural  Life  and  Education, 
pp.  191-192. 

"Some  such  p}.an  (the  county  unit,  see  p.       )  seems  to  be  the 
only  recourse  by  which  rural  schools  may  be  organized  on  the  b?sis 
of  highest  efficiency."    Holliste.',  H.  A.  -  Administration  of 
Education  in  a  Democracy  -  pp.  118-119. 

"The  Maryland  system  (county  unit)  is  the  best  that  can  be 
devised.     For  it  allows  at  one  and  the  seme  time  for  local  inia- 
tive  end  for  central  direction,  both  of  which  are  indispensable." 
Flexner  and  Bachman  -  Public  Education  in  Maryland. 

"A  unified  system  of  public  scnools  with  equal  opportunities 
to  all  the  children  of  the  county  and  the  proper  management  of 
educational  affairs  can  be  secure i  only  by  abolishing  the  districts 
and  establishing  the  county  unit  plan."    Monahan,  A.  C.  -  Reorgani- 
zation of  a  County  System  of  Scnools  -  p.  32. 

"By  the  adoption  of  the  county  unit  system  of  school  admin- 
istration, school  opportunities  have  been  more  nearly  equalized  i nd 
the  financial  burden  of  supporting  the  schools  nas  been  placed  on 

a  more  equitable  basis."    The  Eleventh  Report  of  the 

State  Superintendent  of  Maryland  -  p.  12. 

"The  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  supervision  are  pro- 
moted when  the  units  of  political  organisation  End  school  adminis- 
tration are  identical."    Committee  on  Rural  Schools  -  Fognt,  K.  W. 
The  American  Rural  School  -  p.  53. 

"Everything  else  being  equal    the  county  ought  to 

make  an  ideal  unit  for  school  purposes."    Eoght,  H.  f*  -  The 
American  Rural  School  -  P-  26 • 
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"The  general  adoption  outside  of  Hew  England  of  tiie  county 
as  a  unit  for  school  purposes  would  be  greatly  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  efficient  administration."    Cubberley,  E.  P.  -  Improve- 
ment of  Rural  Schools  -  p.  41. 

A  study  of  the  above  opinions  indicate  a  marked  disapproval 
of  the  district  system,  because  oi*  its  inefficiency,  its  failure  to 
meet  the  needs  of  modern  school  life.     It  is  too  small,  and  the 
vision  of  its  board  of  directors  is  too  narrow  for  it  to  work  out 
a  broad  progressive  school  policy.     The  town  system  is  working  well 
in  New  England.     The  density  of  the  population  is  great,  and  a 
small  unit  more  satisfactory  than  in  less  thickly  settled  regions. 
The  natural  policies  of  the  town,  which  are  determined  largely  by 
community  interests  are  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor.     It  would 
hardly  be  desirable  as  a  unit  for  other  sections  of  the  country, 
because  many  of  the  town  functions  ere  performed  there  by  the 
county,  which  has  no  political  importance  in  liew  England.     The  town- 
ship unit  is  superior  to  the  district  in  that  it  covers  a  larger 
area  and  permits  a  greater  amount  of  unity,  and  makes  possible  a 
broader  and  more  intelligent  school  policy.     It  is  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  its  fixed  size,  and  inflexible  boundaries,  wnich  do  not 
provide  the  necessary  adaptions.     The  community  unit  is  discussed 
very  little  in  educational  literature,  probably  because  it  is  not 
widely  distributed  over  the  country,  and  is  therefore  not  well  known 
iVhen  commented  on  at  all,  it  is  quite  generelly  approved.     It  might 
be  urged  against  it,  that  the  state  as  a  whole,   if  organized  on  the 
Illinois  community  plan,  would  contain  many  small  irregular  stripB 
of  territory  omitted  from  the  organization.     Community  units  are 
still  too  fragmentary  to  be  grouped  into  a  new  unit.     The  county 
unit  receives  the  strongest  endorsement  of  any.     It  seems  logicol 
that  the  schools '  should  be  organised  v.  ith  trie  same  unit  that  is 
commonly  used  for  government  purposes.     It  provides  for  a  broad 
progressive  policy,  and  a  uniform  tax  rate  throughout  the  county; 
it  would  also  bring  equal  school  privileges  to  every  part  of  the 
state  adopting  it  without  creating  new  and  confusing  boundaries. 
The  fact  that  it  is  in  successful  operation  in  nineteen  states  of 
the  Union  at  tne  present  time  is  a  further  argument  in  its  favor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  a  representative 
group  of  school  people  a  questionnaire  was  prepared  and  sent  out  to 
two  hundred  sixty-five  people  classified  as  follows:  forty-eight 
State  superintendents,  one  hundred  sixteen  state  high  school  in- 
spectors, fifteen  county  superintendents,  eight  city  superintendents, 
seventeen  high  school  principals,  twenty  members  of  university  fac- 
ulties connected  with  schools  of  education,  thirteen  members  of  nor- 
mal school  faculties,  twenty-five  members  of  school  boards,  and 
three  members  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  education.     The  individuals 
of  these  groups  were  so  chosen  as  to  cover  all  sections  of  the 
united  otates.     i'he  list  includes  instructors  of  the  leading  uni- 
versities, and  normal  schools,  most  of  the  prominent  writers  on 
educational  topics,  and  other  school  people  in  the  states  specially 
mentioned  in  Chapters    6  -  12.  •  The  writer  included  only  such  in- 
dividuals as  he  knew,  either  personally,  or  by  reputation,  and  de- 
liberately sought  to  include  only  superior  individuals  in  each 
group,     in  some  cases  an  individual  might  properly  belong  in  more 
than  one  of  the  above  groups.    For  example,  a  normal  school  or 
university  instructor  is  sometimes  also  a  high  school  inspector. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  place  the  man  in  the  group  with  otherswhose 
work  was  nearest  li^:e  his  own. 

An  abbreviated  form  of  the  questionnaire  follows: 

QUESTIONS 

in  the  following  questions  it  is  assumed  that  existing  laws 
could  be  modified  or  repealed,  existing  state  constitutions  amended, 
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and  new  legislation  enacted  to  provide  for  the  ideal  type  of  com- 
munity high  school,     This  legislation  should  no  doubt  vary  some- 
what to  fit  local  conditions,  hut  it  is  believed  that  certain  gen- 
eral principles  will  be  found  which  will  be  everywhere  applicable. 

±>AKT  I. 
The  Administrative  Unit. 

1.  in  column  marked  "Hank" ,  place  figure  1  before  the  unit 
for  community  high  school  administration  which  you  consider  most 
desirable,    .cank  the  others  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  so  forth,  in  your  or- 
der of  preference. 

:  Rank  : 

:  :    a.  County  Unit         (brief  description) 

:  li    b.  Community  Unit     (brief  description) 

:  :    c.  Township  unit  '    (brief  description) 

:  : :  d.  Town  Unit  (brief  description; 

:  :     e.  District  Unit      ("brief  description) 

:  :    f . . If  you  favor  a  type  different  from  any  of  the  above, 

give  below  a  brief  description,  and  rami  it  with  the  other 

types. 

2.  Why  do  you  consider  the  unit  you  have  marked  1  most  desir- 

able': 

6.  Would  you  make  subdivisions  of  it  for  anjr  purpose?  Explain. 

4.  3hould  it  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  education?    Or  by  one 
individual?  Why? 

5.  if  by  a  board  

a.  dumber  of  members;  not  less  than   ,  or  more  than 

b.  Chosen  by  whom? 

c.  How  often  should  election  or  appointment  occur? 

d.  How  many  members  chosen  each  time? 
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e.  i-'or  how  long  a  term? 

6.  If  by  an  individual   

a.  Chosen  by  whom? 

b.  iJ'or  how  long  a  term? 

7.  Should  elementary  schools  and  high  schools  be  under  the 
same  administrative  control?  Why? 

8.  By  which  of  the  following  ways  should  a  country  ""high 
school  be  established?    Indicate  by  check. 


I  ) 


(a) 


By  popular  vote 


(I  ) 


(b) 


By  the  decision  of  a  school  board  ( or  local 
authority 


(  ) 


(c) 


By  mandatory  law  when  a  community  has  a  spec 
ified  number  I  say  £t>)  children  qualified  for 
high  school  instruction. 


I  ) 


(d) 


Other  way  specify 


Comment : 


*  i'he  word  country  was  substituted  for  community  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire, lest  the  latter,  though  mo..e  appropriate,  would 
not  be  clearly  understood  throughout  the  united  States. 
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PAiiT  II 

The  Unit  of  Supervision 

1.  As  distinct  from  the  ilea  of  the  administrative  unit, 
rank  in  your  order  of  preference  the  following  as  units  of  super- 
vision, understanding  that  each  unit  will  have  a  superintendent. 
This  means  local  supervision,  no  state  supervision,     use  the  num- 
bers 1,  2,  2,  and  so  forth. 

:  Rank  :  a.  bounty  unit  ) 

:  ;  b.  Community  unit) 

:  c.  Township  unit  )        as  defined  in  Part  I 

:  :  d.  Town  unit  ) 

:  :  e.  district  unit  ) 

:  :  f.  uther  unit        )        Describe  briefly. 

2.  Why  do  you  consider  the  unit  of  supervision  you  have  rank- 
ed 1  most  desirable? 

3.  ffould  you  make  subdivisions  of  it  for  any  purpose?  Explain. 

4.  ..hat  should  be  the  minimum  qualifications  of  a  superin- 
tendent V 

5.  Mow  should  he  be  chosen? 

6.  i"'or  how  long  a  term? 

7.  what  legal  provisions  if  any  should  be  made  for  assistants 
and  clerical  help  for  the  superintendent? 

8.  what  legal  provisions  if  any  should  be  made  with  reference 
to  salary? 

9.  Should  elementary  schools  and  high  schools  be  under  the 
same  supervision?  .why? 


Ml  ) 

PART  III 

relation  "between  superintendent  and  .board  lor  orther  Jontrolling 
Authority) 

1.  indicate  by  check  mark  what  you  consider 
signment  of  the  powers  and  duties  listed  Delow: 

the  proper  as- 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Powers  and  duties  which 
could  be  given  to  either 
Superintendent  or  Board 

i 

•d 
ps 

ft  • 

■ 

TJ  o 

u 

.j  -t — 
O  pi 
PP  <D 

Pi 
<D 

-a  >»+* 

!a»   O  r4 

>,rcJ  rd 

HOP! 
pi  'd  0) 

<d  p; 

MOO) 

'J  w 

O  <D  d 

i  Superintendent 
|  independent  of 
i  board 

•d 

0) 

Pi 
o 

•H 

-P 

■P  o 

cl  cl 

-d  on 
Pi 

<D  Pi  • 
-P  <D  "a 
Pi  Xl  M 
-H  ^  Uj 
M  O 

p  ci  >, 

U  J    U  ,1/ 

li  otner  arroiiie- 
ment  is  preferred 
explain . 

To  levy  taxes  for  building 
purposes 

ioievy  taxes  for  operating 
schools 

To  borrow  money  for 
operating  schools 

To  borrow  money  for 
building  purposes 

ro  fix  length  of  term 

io  determine  course  of  study 

To  fix  teachers*  salaries 

To  adopt  text  books 

xo  employ  teachers 

To  assign  teachers 
to  positions 

To  dismiss  teachers 

To  make  detailed  school  rules 

To  assign  pupils  to 
rooms  and  buildings 

To  suspend  pupils 

Jo  expel  pupils 

To  purchase  supplies 
eguipment^  etc. 

To  propose  new  policies 
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.iuesnt  ionnaire  uont. 


A 

B  C 

D 

E 

To  adopt  new  policies 

To  purchase  land,  for 
school  purposes 

IT  1 

• 

1 

To  select  school  sites 

i'o  erect  buildings 

iO  determine  character 
of  ouilding 

to  make  reports  to 
taxpayers 

2.  (Check  after  the  one  preferred).     The  superintendent  should 
derive  his  powers  mainly  from  the  legislature  l  i'rom  the  Board 
of  Education  l     ) .  Why? 

3.  in  the  following  statement  check  after  "may"  or  "must" 
according  to  your  judgment.     The  law  should  specify  that  the  board 
may  I     )  must  (     )  give  him  certain  powers.  Why? 

PART  IV 

financial  unit, 

1.  As  distinct  from  administrative  or  supervisory  unit,  rank  in 
your  order  of  preference  the  following  as  units  of  taxation  for  local 
school  purposes,     use  the  numbers  1,  2,  '6,  etc.,  to  show  the  order  of 
your  preference. 

:  iiank  :  a.  uounty  unit  I 

:  :  b.  Community  unit) 

:  :  o.  township  unit  j      as  defined  unaer  xAKT  I 

:  :  d.   xown  unit  ) 

:  :  e.  District  unit  j 

:  :  f.  Other  unit        J      .Describe  Briefly 

2.  why  do  you  consider  the  unit  of  taxation  you  have  marked  1 
most  desirable? 

3.  Would  you  make  subdivisions  of  it  for  any  purpose?  Explain. 

4.  what  should  be  the  maximum  legal  tax  rate  i assuming  real  and 
personal  property  to  be  assessed  at  its  true  value? 
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5.  should  this  tax  rate  be  divided?     (i.  e  into  educational 
and  "building  funds,  etc.;  explain. 

6.  Should  the  local  tax  be  supplemented  by 

a.  state  ^id?         under  whet  conditions? 

b.  federal  Aid?      under  what  conditions? 

c.  other  Aid  under  what  conditions? 

d.  »»hat  modifications  of  the  Smith- uugnes  .Law  and  sim- 
ilar legislation  would  you  suggest,  to  make  ideal  adjustment  to 
the  ideal  community  high  school? 

7.  Should  the  elementary  schools  ana  the  high  schools  he 
supported  from  the  same  school  fund?  Explain. 

uf  the  two  hundred  sixty-five  people  to  whom<  questionnaires 
were  sent,  one  hundred  six  responded.     Seven  of  these  promised  to 
return  the  questionnaire  within  a  short  time,  but  failed  to  do  so. 
oeven  others  declined  to  fill  it  out  at  all,  either  pleading  lack 
oi'  time  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  high  school  conditions!  Three 
others  declared  themselves  out  of  sympathy  with  the  investigation. 
This  leaves  a  net  response  of  eighty- nine  questionnaires  which 
could  be  tabulated  and  used  as  a  basis  i or  reaching  conclusions. 

^y  far  the  largest  number  of  those  replying  showed  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  investigation  and  a  faith  in  its  value.    A  number 
especially  requested  that  they  might  nave  tne  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation sent  to  them,     rhe  following  letter  indicates  the 
other  extreme: 

"This  is  to  reply  to  the  voluminous  request  with  its  remarkable 
self-satisfaction,     if  i  can  possioly  find  tiae  to  do  this  work  for 
you,  i  shall  be  glad  to  undertake  it.    My  business,  however  is  to 
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administer  the  duties  of  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of 

Education  of           and  these  duties  do  not  leave  me  many  idle  weeks 

to  write  graduating  essays  for  college  students." 

The  following  point  of  view  is  also  interesting: 

"Your  questionnaire  with  reference  to  country  high  schools 
an 

rests  upon  all  too  common  heresy  that  a  uniform  administrative 
agency,  whose  jurisdiction  shall  be  a  district  of  uniform  type  may 
he  recommended  as  best  for  every  section  of  the  united  States.  My 
own  experience  covers  five  states.     I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a 
best  type  for  each  state,  and  that  there  may,  therefore, be  at 
least  forty-eight  best  types  in  the  united  States. "  (This  comes  from 
Hew  England. ) 

The  eighty-nine  usuabie  questionnaires  were  tabulated  and  the 
results  are  reported  in  a  number  of  the  following  chapters.  The 
method  of  tabulation  will  be  best  understood  by  a  reading  of  those 
chapters,  it  may  be  well  here,  however,  to  explain  the  method  of 
interpreting  the  ranking  of  the  various  school  units.     The  in- 
structions were,  that  the  various  units  should  be  ranged  1,2,5,4 
and  5,  and  so  forth,  in  order  of  preference,     in  a  number  of  cases 
only  part  of  them  were  ranged,     xt  has  seemed  best  to  assume  that 
all  unranked  units  are  of  indistinguishable  rank  to  the  judge,  i'or 
example,  if  only  first  and  second  preferences  are  ranked,  the  other 
three  are  equally  entitled  to  third,  fourth  and  fifth  places,  x'he 
mean  of  3,  4,  and  5  is  4,  the  correct  rank  for  each.     The  missing 

T&nK  may  usually  be  obtained  by  inspection,  but  the  following  form- 

15-6 

uia  may  sometimes  be  useful:  r  =  — t  ±n  which  r  is  the  missing 
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rank,  s  the  sum  of  the  given  rankings,  and  x  the  number  of  units 
not  ranged. 

±n  general  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  indicate  a  strong 
preference  for  the  county  as  the  administrative  supervisory  and  fin- 
ancial unit,     it  received  more  than  twice  as  many  votes  as  any  other 
unit.     Second  place  was  given  to  the  community,  third  to  the 

township  ,  fourth  to  the  town, and  fifth  to  the  district,     i*o  one 
seems  to  want  the  district  as  the  administrative  or  financial  unit. 
Three  people  favored  it  for  supervisory  purposes,  out  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  have  in  mind  the  sort  of  district  which  the  questionn- 
aire is  asking  about,    it  is  probable  that  they  mean  the  «ew  England 
district,  which  is  usually  a  combination  of  two  or  more  towns.  The 
schools  of  the  county  unit  as  outlined  by  those  replying  to  the 
questionnaire  would  be  administered  by  a  board  of  education,  and 
would  be  in  charge  of  a  county  superintendent  appointed  by  this 
board,     in  brief  the  general  plan  indicated  in  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire  is  that  the  best  features  of  city  school  organization 
should  be  applied  to  the  schools  of  the  county. 
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CHAPTEB  IX 
THE  DBSIKABJjJa  ADMI  jtf I STRAT  I'VE  UUIT. 

Part  I  of  the  questionnaire  seeks  an  expression  of  judgment 
or  opinion  concerning  the  Administrative  unit.    All  who  filled  out 
the  questionnaire  replied  to  the  questions  in  rart  I.    A  tabulation 
of  these  replies  is  shown  in  Tables   IV      ,     V    ,  andvl. 

The  school  people  answering  the  questionnaire  have  thus  indi- 
cated by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  out  of  eighty-nine  a  strong  preference 
for  the  county  unit  of  administration,     it  will  be  observed  that 
the  county  unit  received  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  votes 
of  its  nearest  competitor,  the  community  unit,    ior  this  reason 
it  seems  best  to  examine  with  special  care  the  answers  which  have 
been  made  to  the  other  questions  by  those  who  prefer  the  county 
unit,  and  to  give  fair  consideration  to  the  opinions  of  the  minor- 
ity who  favor  some  ox. her  unit. 

uf  the  sixty-one  who  prefer  the  county  unit,  twenty-eight  give 
as  their  reason  the  equalization  of  expense  and  opportunity. 
Twelve  replies  favor  it  because  it  makes  possible  a  broad  and  con- 
structive educational  program  and  sixteen  because  it  minimizes  the 
influence  of  politics  and  petty  local  jealousies,     in  addition  to 
these,  a  few  urge  in  its  favor  such  things  as  economy,  efficiency, 
simplicity,  and  the  fixing  of  responsioiiity, and  the  elimination 
of  many  inefiicient  ooards  of  education,  with  the  resulting  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  the  bost  three,  five  or  seven  men  in  the  county 
to  direct  the  educational  affairs  of  the  county. 

i'orty-nne  of  those  favoring  the  county  unit  believe  that  it 
should  be  subdivided;  fourteen  think  it  should  not  be.     The  chief 
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reason  urged  for  subdivision  is  that  the  county  may  be  divided  in 
to  communities  for  closer  supervision,     Twenty-one  questionnaires 
contain  this  reason.     Seven  would  eliminate  the  larger  incorpor- 
ated cities  from  the  county  unit.    No  reasons  are  given  "by  those 

TABLE  IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  unir  PBEF1RRSD  BY  ALL  AWSWBSX1G  THE 
QUE  ST1  UEJH  A IKE . 

Co.      Com.      Township    Town      Pist.  Total 


High  School  inspectors 

27 

5 

1 

1 

0 

34 

State  Superintendents 

5 

0 

0 

2 

.  0 

7 

university  faculties 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

normal  School  faculties 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

10 

City  Superintendents 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

County  Superintendents 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Community  High  school 
Principals 

2 

b 

0 

0 

0 

7 

United  States  Hureau 
of  Education 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

School  Hoards 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Total 

61 

22 

2 

4 

0 

89 
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TABLE  V. 

SEASONS  tfQj*  FAVGEIXTU  COUNTY  UNIT 


equalization  of 
expense  and  oppor- 
tunity 

Broad  and  Construct- 
ive Program  possible 

luinimizes  petty 
local  influence 

lends  to  eliminate 
politics 

Economy 

Coordinates  ele- 
mentary and  se- 
condary education 

Tendency  is  to- 
ward largest  poss- 
ible unit. 

rrovides  better 
supervision 

One  good  board 
instead  of  many  in- 
efficient boards 

High  Schools  lo- 
cated in  most  con- 
venient centers 

Efficiency 

Small  enough  to 
be  democratic 

unif  orrnity-f 
Standardization 
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Greater  Centralization 

Has  worked  elsewhere 

Better  teachers 

Educational  unit 
should  coincide  with 
governmental  unit 

should  have  same  ad- 
ministrative and  fin- 
ancial unit 

Flexibility- 
Cooperation  between 
city  and  country 


1 

1 


1 
1 


Simplicity 


iABLE  VI- 

DOOJAIi  HANKIBtf  Of  THE  VARIOUS  ADMI N I S i'B  A T I VE 
UHITS. 


ctf 
•f» 

o 


2 
E 

2 


1 
1 

1 
1 


High  School  inspectors 

Community 

I. ship 

Sown 

Dist. 

High  School  Inspectors 

59 

86 

108 

112% 

144* 

State  Superintendents 

12 

1*1 

23% 

21% 

28% 

University  Faculties 

14 

23 

33% 

31% 

48 

formal  School  Faculties 

26i 

27-| 

35 

43% 

City  Superintendents 

14 

15 

16 

26 

34 

County  Superintendents 

IS 

16 

26 

34 

41 

Community  High  School 
Principals 

11 

21% 

24 

31 

united  States  uureau 
of  Education 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

School  Boards 

13 

10 

10 

11 
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Oo.  Cgm.  T«  ship  J  own  Dist> 

Total  166  209  269  299£  391f 

TABLE  VII 

FINAL  l-^AIKINGS      OP  SHE  VAEluUS  ADMIiM iSBBAS?  iVE  UJBflTS. 

1.  liounty 

2.  Community 
5.  Township 

4.  Town 

5.  District 
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who  would  not  subdivide  the  county. 

Of  the  total  number  of  people  answering  the  questionnaire 
only  one  was  in  favor  of  an  individual  controlling  the  school 
system.     I'his  opinion  comes  from  a  school  man  in  Indiana,  where 
the  township  trustee  has  sole  management  of  the  township  schools. 
All  others  believe  in  a  school  board,  giving  as  their  chief  rea- 
sons that  a  board  is  safer  and  more  representative  than  an  in- 
dividual, and  that  no  sudden  reversal  of  school  policy  is  likely 
to  ocour.     The  preferred  number  of  board  members  is  five,  with 
three  as  a  second  choice  and  seven  as  a  third.     The  smallest  num- 
ber recommended  by  any  one  is  three  and  the  largest  number  is  ten. 
ihe  preference  is  for  an  odd  number  rather  than  an  even  number  of 
board  members. 

One  of  the  questions  of  x'art  i  is  "By  whom  should  the  Board 
of  Education  be  chosen?"    uf  the  fifty-six  who  expressed  an  opin- 
ion on  this  subject.    Forty-five  prefer  that  the  choice  be  made 
by  the  people  of  the  county,     i'he  following  other  methods  of  se- 
lection received  one  vote  each;   county  superintendent,  district 
boards,  governor,  county  commis-.  1  oners ,  educational  workers  of 
the  county,  county  court,  some  appointing  power.     Twenty-nine  of 
the  fifty-five  believe  that  school  board  elections  should  come 
annually.     One  school  board  member  expressed  a  belief  that  an 
election  should  not  occur  oftener  than  every  six  years.     The  pre- 
ferred number  of  members  elected  at  once  is  one.    i'ew  people  would 
elect,  more  than  two  at  a  time.     Two  suggest  the  elction  of  one- 
third  of  the  board  at  once,  three  suggest  that  one-half  of  the 
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board  be  elected,  and  one  signified  that  less  than  a  majority  be 
chosen.     There  is  no  such  general  agreement  as  to  length  of  term, 
out  more  favor  five  years  than  any  other  length  of  term,  The 
shortest  term  suggested  is  one  year,  the  longest,  advocated  by 
one  county  superintendent  only,  is  fifteen  years. 

.c'ifty-two  people  would  nave  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
under  the  same  control;  three  would  not.     The  chief  reasons  given 
by  those  who  wo-ld  unite  the  two  are  that  it  would  bring  about  a 
better  coordination,  and  that  the  two  schools  are  logically  a  unit. 
A  few  replies  emphasize  uhe  economy  and  harmony  which  would  result 
from  uniting  the  two.     The  three  who  opposed  such  an  arrangement 
do  not  agree  as  to  why  it  is  undesirable,     one  says  that  there  is 
danger  of  the  high  school  being  subordinated  to  the  grades,  and  a 
third  states  that  there  is  too  great  a  diversity  of  problems  in- 
volved. 

The  most  popular  method  of  establishing  high  schools  is  by 
decision  of  the  scnool  board,     uf  the  fifty-eight  who  venture  an 
opinion  on  this  subject,  twenty-six  prefer  this  method,  and  seven- 
teen would  make  high  schools  mandatory,     it  is  impossible  in  all 
cases  to  tell  from  the  quest ionnaire  exactly  what  each  individual 
has  in  mind,  but  there  is  some  indication  that  several  others  who 

replied  have  in  mind  that  the  establishment  of  high  schools  should 
be  mandatory  upon  the  school  board,  who  are  thus  entrusted  with  the 

location  of  buildings  and  other  details  connected  with  their  proper 

establishment,    Five  replies  suggest  that  in  case  the  board  refuses 

to  act,  there  should  be  a  provision  whereby  the  people  could  compel 

action  action,     only  eleven  replies  iavored  the  establishment  of 
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high  scnoois  by  popular  vote,  considerable  fear  was  expressed  that 
the  popular  vote  was  too  slow  and.  often  failed  to  act  in  those  com- 
munities where  high  schools  were  most  needed, 

i'he  following  comments  from  some  who  favor  the  county  unit 
are  illuminating. 

"More  of  the  best  features  of  public  education  can  be  secured 

for  more  children    medical  inspection,  free  text  boons,  special 

teachers,  etc*,"  —  ti.  K.  Buckingham,  director  of  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational neserch,  university  of  Illinois. 

" it  constitutes  in  most  states  the  largest  practicable  unit 
of  local  control."     ff.        Bagley,  Columbia  university. 

"it  removes  the  county  superintendent  from  politics  and  elim- 
inates the  'favorite  son  or  daughter'   custom."           ifi.  *u  Edwards 

nigh  »3hool  inspector,  damestown,  north  Dakota, 

"The  county  system  eliminates  many  inefficient  boards  controll- 
ing small  areas  and  equalizes  the  burdens  of  taxations."  --  Arthur 
D.  '..right  otate  nural  Scnoul  Supervisor,  iiieiunond,  Virginia. 

"it  permits  high  schools  to  be  placed  in  the  most  convenient 

centers  and  irees  them  from  local  prejuaice  or  favoritism."  

iviosiah  Hall,   Jtate  inspector  of  High.  Schools,  Utah. 

"i'he  county  unit  is  large  enough  for  purposes  of  taxation  and 
small  enough  to  be  democratic."  --  John  js.  Foster,  inspector  of 
Secondary  Schools,  Des  iuOines,  lowa. 

Uf  the  twenty-eight  dissenting  minority  twenty- two  favor  the 
community  Unit.    Among  these  are  several  men  of  high  reputation  as 
educators,     iheir  opinion  is  entitled  to  consideration.    A  study 
of  ther  replies  indicates  that  they  favor  the  smaller  unit  because 
it  brings  the  schools  closer  to  the  people,  and  thus  fosters  a 
feeling  of  local  pride  and  a  sense  of  ownership  and  responsibility. 
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The  following  statements  are  typical. 

"The  administration  of  any  public  school  should  be  kept  as 
close  to  the  territory  served  by  the  school  as  possible,     of  all 
their  public  institutions  the  people  are  most  jealous  of  their 
schools.     Active  participation  means  interest."--  n.  (»•  Keynolds, 
high  School  inspector,  Vermont. 

"The  community  unit  agrees  with  the  natural  trading  community. 
Children  of  high  school  age  should,  if  possiole,  be  at  home  or  at 
least  be  at  home  at  the  week  end."   jJavid  j?elmley,  x'res.  Nor- 
mal university,  normal ,  Illinois. 

:TIt  will  best  meet  local  differences  and  will  appeal  to  pride 

in  local  control."           tf.  0.  Stoops,  supt.  of  Schools,  Joliet, 

Illinois. 

"The  community  high  school  enables  each  community  to  develop 
its  own  type  of  high  school,     i'he  district  is  large  enough  to  guar- 
antee a  good  school,  to  stir  local  pride  and  to  get  results  along 
special  lines."    —  v;.  E.  Andrews,  r'rin.  Township  High  School, 
Pana,  Illinois. 

"The  high  school  district  should  be  determined  by  high  school 
needs  alone*,    it  should  rest  on  the* consent  of  the  governed1  who 
also  should  participate  in  the  control."    George  A.  Mirick,  Har- 
vard University. 

It  seems  certain  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  these 
advantages  are  secured  by  the  county  unit. 

in  general  then,  we  may  derive  the  following  conclusions  from 
the  replies: 

1.  The  majority  of  people  who  are  thinking  along  educational 
lines  favor  the  county  unit  of  schools  because  of  its  equalization 
of  expense  and  opportunity,  because  it  makes  possible  a  broad,  con- 
structive program,  and  because  it  minimizes  petty,  local  jealousies 
and  tends  to  eliminate  politics  from  the  schools. 

£.  ihey  favor  subdividing  the  county  unit  into  natural  com- 
munity attendance  districts  for  the  purpose  of  supervision,  i'hey 
would  also,  in  subdividing  the  county,  eliminate  large  incorporated 
cities. 
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b.  They  favor  a  school  board  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  is 
elected  each  yr3ar  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Under 
certain  conditions  they  would  approve  of  a  board  of  three  or  seven 
members.     They  consider  a  school  board  preferable  to  an  individual 
with  powers  line  the  township  trustee  of  Indiana,  because  they 
believe  a  group  of  men  safer  and  more  representative  than  one  man. 

4.  ihey  favor  having  the  elementary  and  high  schools  under 
the  same  administrative  control  because  this  arrangement  secures 
better  coordination,  the  two  schools  are  logically  a  unit,  it  pro- 
motes economy  of  school  funds  and  tends  to  eliminate  friction. 

b.  ihey  tend  to  favor  the  establishing  of  high  schools  by  the 
county  board  of  education  rather  tnan  by  mandatory  law  or  popular 
vote. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE  DESIRABLE  UNIT  QP  SUPERVISION. 

x'art  II  of  the  questionnaire  calls  for  an  opinion  concerning 
the  most  desirable  unit  of  local  supervision  as  distinguished  from 
state  supervision,     iwo  of  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  do  not 
answer  this  question,     uf  the  other  eighty-seven,  fifty- two  favor 
the  county  unit  and  its  nearest  competitor,  the  community  unit,  was 
favored  by  only  twenty-one.    iis  in  the  discussion  of  the  adminis- 
trative unit  (Chapter  IX)  it  seems  best  to  give  chief  attention  to 
the  unit  favored  by  the  great  majority,  giving  some  heed  to  the 
opinion  of  the  minority. 

I'ahles  vill ,  IX  t  &nci     x   show  the  analysis  of  the  replies. 

x'he  chief  reason  given  by  the  ones  favoring  the  county  unit 
of  supervision  is  that  a  higher  type  of  supervision  and  educational 
leadership  may  be  secured  in  this  way.     oixteen  questionnaires 
mentioned  this  reason.    iVive  speak  of  the  greater  uniformity  and 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  several  comment  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  local  prejudices  and  absence  of  politics,     i'hree  signify 
that  the  administrative  unit  should  also  he  the  supervisory  unit, 
and  two  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  other  business  operates 
under  the  county  unit. 
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TABLE  VIII 

UNIT  Oj>'  SUPERVISION  PREFERRED  BY  ALL  ANSWERING  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Co. 


Co. 

Com. 

T. ship 

Town 

Dist. 

Tot. 

High  School  inspectors 

21 

6 

5 

0 

1 

33 

State  Superintendents 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

University  faculties 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1 

10 

Normal  School  Faculties 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

10 

City  Superintendents 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

County  Superintendents 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

9 

Community  High  School 
Princ ipals 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

United  States  Board 
of  Education 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

School  Boards 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Total  52  21  10  1  3  87 
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IABLS  ix 

TOTAL  RANKING  OP  VARIOUS  UNITS  OF  SUPERVISION. 


Co. 

T  ~  a  Ti  i  Ti 

X.  \J  Vf  XX 

Dist*  i?ot« 

Xs  X.  W_)  W  9                          v  W  • 

High  School  inspectors 

66 

984 

89 

113 

1284 

State  Superintendents 

11 

20 

13 

214 

244 

University  faculties 

204 

26 

334 

274 

424 

Normal  School  faculties 

144 

274 

29 

364 

424 

City  Superintendents 

144 

16 

16 

25 

344 

County  Superintendents 

21 

224 

234 

32 

36 

Community  High  school 
Principals 

184 

11 

204 

234 

314 

United  States  Board 
of  Education 

1 

5 

2 

3 

4 

School  Boards 

11* 

84 

12 

12 

16 

x'otal 

1784 

234 

2384 

294 

360 

TABLE  X. 

FINAL  RANKING  OF  VARIOUS  UNITS  OF  SUPERVISION. 

1.  County 

2.  Community 

3.  Township 

4.  Town 

5.  District 
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Thirty-three  would  subdivide  the  county;  nine  would  not.  Of 
the  thirty- three  who  favor  subdivision,  twenty-seven  would  suhdi  - 
vide  the  county  into  natural  community  districts  with  a  community 
principal  giving  his  full  time  to  each,    une  remarks:  "If  there 
are  many  schools  and  teachers,  assistant  superintendents  should  be 
provided,     The  subdivision,  however,  may  or  may  not  be  territor- 
ial."   Two  replies  mention  the  exclusion  of  incorporated  cities 
from  the  educational  unit. 

The  following  quotations  indicate  the  general  features  of  the 

county  unit  which  seem  most  desirable  to  those  favoring  it. 

"The  county  unit  would  encourage  larger  vision."  Thomas  H. 
Briggs,  Columbia , university. 

"  A  large  unit  means  a  big  task  for  which  a  strong  man  on  a 
suitable  salary  can  be  hired."  —  Pres.  &.  A.  Axline,  State  for- 
mal School,  Allerton,  Idaho. 

"The  county  unit  should  be  districted  for  high  school  attendance 
and  for  elementary  school  attendance,     There  should  be  one  or  more 
high  school  centers  to(each  of)  which  a  number  of  elementary  schools 

would  be  tributary  thus  constituting  a  supervisory  unit.1'  H.  A* 

Hollister,  High  School  Visitor,  University  of  Illinois. 

"Cities  have  shown  the  value  of  one  superintendent  over  the 
whole  school  system."     ».  o.  rogarty,  County  Superintendent,  Pre- 
ble Co. ,  ^aton,  Ohio. 

Quotations  from  some  of  those  favoring  the  smaller  unit  than 

the  county  are  here  submitted: 

"The  county  unit  is  a  more  homogeneous  unit  making  it  possible 
for  a  competent  man  to  work  out  the  best  plan  of  supervision."  W.  E. 
Andrews,  rrin.  Township  High  School,  -tana,  Illinois. 

"The  community  unit  is  tne  most  natural  rural  social  unit  and 
people  may  meet  there  most  easily."    H.  0.  Stoops,  ^upt.  of  Schools 
Joliet,  Illinois. 
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"In  rural  communities  a  too  small  unit  of  supervision  is  pro- 
hibitive because  of  cost,    A  too  large  unit  is  inefficient."    E«  £• 
Reynolds,  High  Jehool  inspector,  Vermont. 

"A  superintendent  living  in  the  community  is  better  able  to 
meet  community  needs  than  an  outsider."     9T«  C.  Sagley,  Columbia 
University. 

"The  size  of  the  community  unit  makes  actual  supervision  poss- 
ible,    other  units  are  too  extensive."     John  Mi.  roster,  Inspector 
of  Secondary  Schools,  Jes  Moines,  iowa. 

"The  school  should  be  the  social  center  and  the  school  unit 
should  be  determined  by  the  social  life  and  needs  of  the  community. 
Francis  M.  Stalker,  State  Horraal  ochool,  ierre  Haute,  Indiana. 

it  seems  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  real  fundamental  differ 
ence  of  opinion  between  the  two  groups  of  educators  just  quoted, 
m  fact  one  of  them,  rrof.  Hollister  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
says  both  the  county  unit  and  the  community  unit  would  be  desirable 
in  other  words,  there  is  room  in  a  properly  organized  system  for 
two  distinct  types  of  supervision,     -i-hose  who  have  favored  the 
county  unit  have  in  mind  that  type  or  supervision  which  coordinates 
the  different  schools  of  the  county  in  such  way  as  to  promote  uni- 
formity, efficiency  and  economy,     ihose  favoring  the      .  community 
unit  have  had  in  mind  the  close  personal  contact  which  an  educator 
may  have  with  the  smaller  community  grouped  around  a  natural  com- 
munity center,     ihere  is  nothing  in  the  county  system,  as  it  is 
conceived  by  most  of  those  favoring  it,  to  prevent  this  close  per- 
sonal relation,    practically  every  one  favoring  the  county  unit 

has  indicated  that  arrangements  for  close  community  supervision 
are  part  of  the  scheme. 
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rhere  is  considerable  variation  in  the  qualifications  which 
would  "be  required  of  the  superintendent  of  the  county  supervisory- 
unit,     i'he  figures  here  given  include  all  replies  regardless  of  the 
the  administrative  or  supervisory  unit  preferred,     it  seems  probable 
that  these  things  should  be  the  same,  whatever  the  unit.  Some  would 
apparently  require  no  more  academic  training  than  would  be  neces" 
saryto  earn  a  state  supervisory  certificate.     Some  would  require 
only  two  years  of  college  work  and  some  would  be  content  with  aor- 
mal  Bchool  graduation;  but  most  of  the  replies,  twenty- nine  in  all^ 
prefer  a  man  who  is  a  college  graduate,     m  addition  to  this  re- 
quirement nine  would  require  a  year  of  graduate  work  in  education 
with  a  Master  s  Degree.     The  amount  of  experience  most  commonly 
called  for  is  a  minimum  of  five  years,  at  least  part  of  which 
must  be  devoted  to  supervisory  and  administrative  work,     m  add- 
ition to  these  tangible  requirements,  a  number  of  people  mention 
such  qualities  as  ability,  vision,  level-headedness ,  leadership, 
executive  capacity,   judicial  mindedness , dependable  character,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  schools,     une  man  suggests  that 
boards  of  education  should  develop  their  own  standards,  disregard- 
ing the  present  conventional  standards  of  scholarship,  professional 
training  and  experience. 

r orty-f our  of  the  fifty  individuals  who  state  how  they  would 
have  the  superintendent  chosen  indicate  that  this  should  be  done  by 
the  county  board  of  education;  four  others  would  have  the  county 
and  state  board  of  education  cooperate  in  the  matter,  and  one  Uni- 
versity professor  and  one  jtate  Superintendent  would  have  him  cho- 
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sen  for  a  term  of  one  year;  four  would  have  him  chosen  for  an  in- 
definite period  or  so  long  as  he  continued  doing  successful  work, 
.between  these  two  extremes  there  is  considerable  range  of  opinion 
but  most  of  the  replies  indicate  a  preference  for  a  term  of  three 
to  five  years.  A  number  suggest  a  trial  term  of  one  or  two  years 
before  beginning  a  more  extended  period  of  service. 

jtf'ive  of  the  fifty-six  people  who  express  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  assistance  and  clerical  nelp  favor  no  provision  at  all.    £'our  be- 
lieve that  the  superintendent  should  have  a  stenographer,  i'hirty- 
six  believe  that  the  board  should  be  empowered  to  employ  whatever 
assistance  by  way  of  superintendents  and  clerical  help        is  needed. 
A  few  attempts  to  standardize  this  provision  by  such  statements  as 
the  following:    One  assistant  supervisor  for  each  forty  schools; 
one  supervisor  for  each  fifty  teachers;  a  minimum  of  five  super- 
visors and  assistants,     une  county  superintendent  would  have  these 
things  paid  for  from  state  funds,     une  high  school  inspector, 
would  provide  a  specific  appropriation  to  cover  these  expenditures. 

ren  of  the  forty-seven  replying  to  the  question  of  legal  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  the  superintendent  s  salary  would  make  none. 
Several  would  have  a  fixed  minimum, a  few  would  have  a  fixed  or 
suggested  maximum,  upinions  as  to  what  the  minimum  should  be  vary 
from  yldOO  to  v3000         expenses,  including  the  purchase  and  up- 
keep of  an  automobile.    A  few  suggested  that  the  salary  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  schools,  number  of  teachers 
or  enrollment.  One  board  member  suggests  a  yearly  increase  for  five 
years. 
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xorty-six  people  would  have  high  school  and  grades  unaer  the 
same  supervision  for  the  reason  that  the  two  are  parts  of  the  same 
educational  scheme  and  will  rise  or  fall  togehter.     oix  "believe 
they  should,  "be  separate,     fhree  of  this  five  possibly  do  not  have 
in  mind  the  distinct  separation  which  exists  between  the  grades 
and  the  Illinois  community  high  school,  but  believe  in  placing  each 
under  a  special  supervisor,     xwo  think  the  difference  in  problems 
involved  too  great  for  them  to  be  supervised  together  and  one  be- 
lieves that  there  is  danger  of  subordination  of  the  grades. 

x'orty-four  people  would  have  the  superintendent  derive  his 
powers  directly  from  the  legislature.     thirty  would  have  these 
powers  come  from  the  school  board,     ihose  taking  the  former  view 
base  their  opinion  upon  the  belief  that  the  superintendent  should 
be  jiade  independent  of    petty  local  influences  and  humiliations 
and  that  the  school  board  should  be  efiectually  prevented  from 
interference  in  professional  matters,     ihose  who  believe  that  the 
powers  should  come  directly  from  the  board  of  education,  contend 
that  the  school  is  the  people'.^  schoui  and  that  the  board  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.     ^hey  se  m  to  feel  that  in  order  to  keep 
the  proper  local  interest  and  pride  in  the  schools,  large  powers 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  board,    rif ty-three  replies 
state  that  if  the  powers  come  from  the  board,  the  law  should  spec- 
ify that  they  must  confer  these  powers  upon  the  superintendent,  in 
order  thai  he  may  have  sufficient  authority  to  car^y  out  his  school 
policies  without  undue  interference  from  board  or  public.  Seven- 
teen believe  that  the  law  should  provide  that  the  board  may  give 
the  superintendent  certain  powers  if  they  wish,     ihe  c&ief 
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argument  is  that  this  will  promote  a  better  working  sympathy  between 
board  and  superintendent. 

in  conclusion  then,  we  may  say  that  the  questionnaire  indi- 
cates that  the  following  is  the  trend  of  opinion  of  those  whose 
thoughts  have  been  directed  towards  school  problems: 

1.  rhe  unit  of  supervision  should  he  the  county,  because 
through  it  the  schools  secure  better  supervision,  a  higher  type 
oi  leadership  and  greater  uniformity  and  eduality. 

2.  i'he  county  should  be  subdivided  into  natural  communities 
with  a  community  principal  supervising  each. 

3«  xhe  school  superintendent  of  the  county  should  he  chosen 
without  regard  to  politics  or  place  of  residence,  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  for  a  term  of  three  to  five  years;     he  should 
he  a  college  graduate  with  a  wasters  Degree  in  education  and 

should  have  had  administrative  or  supervisory  experience. 

4.  ihe  board  should  be  authorized  by  lav;  to  furnish  such 
assistant  superintendents,  supervisors  and  clerical  help  as  is 
needed  for  effective  school  work. 

5.  A  minimum  salary  for  the  superintendent  should  be  fixed 
by  law  with  permission  for  the  board  to  exceed  it  as  much  as  they 
cho.se. 

6.  i'he  superintendent  should  derive  his  powers  directly  from 
the  legislature  in  order  that  he  may  have  professional  dignity  and 
standing,     nd  freedom  from  petty  local  influence  and  interference 
in  professional  matters  by  the  board  of  education.       if  he  de- 
rives his  powers  from  tne  board  of  education,  the  law  should  spec- 
ify that  the  board  must  not  .  m^y»  give  these  powers. 
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7,  Elementary  and  high  schouls  should  he  under  the  same  super- 
vision. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  DESIRABLE  RELATION  BETWEEN  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  BOARD. 
In  part  HI  of  the  questionnaire  on  page    52     it  will  be 
seen  that  those  answering  the  questionnaire  were  asked  to  indicate 
by  check-mark  what  they  considered  the  proper  assignment  of  certain 
powers  and  duties  which  could  be  given  to  either  superintendent  or 
board.     I'he  results  of  this  part  of  the  questionnaire  can  hardly 
be  presented  satisfactorily  in  other  than  tabulated  form,  vablexi 
gives  a  complete  report  of  the  returns  of  this  part  of  the  question- 
naire. 

xhe  letters  used  in  the  table  are  explained  as  follows: 
A — Assigned  to  "che  board,  independent  of  superintendent. 
i>--To  be  done  by  board  only  when  recommended  by  superintend- 
ent. 

0 —  To  be  done  by  superintendent  independent  of  board. 

D--To  be  done  by  superintendent  only  when  sanctioned  by 
board 


E —  3ome  other  arrangement, 
r — Some  other  arrangement. 
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The  replies  to  Part  III  of  the  questionnaire  indicate  a  fairly 
good  agreement  on  most  of  the  items  listed  in  the  table.  There 
seems  to  Toe  a  strong  oelief  that  the  school  board  should  be  wholly- 
responsible  for  the  leyying  of  taxes  for  buildings  and  operating 
expeses,  and  for  the  borrowing  of  money  for  those  same  purposes. 
A  majority  also  favor  the  erection  of  buildings  by  the  board,  al- 
though thirty-six  replies  out  of  a  total  of  eighty  would  have 
the  superintendent  and  board  wording  together  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  also  a  decided  opinion  that  the  superintendent  should 
have  independent  power  to  assign  teachers  to  their  positions,  to 
make  detailed  rules  1'or  the  management  of  the  schools,  to  assign 
pupils  to  rooms  and  buildings,  to  suspend  pupils  for  misconduct 
and,  perhaps  more  significant  than  all  these,  the  superintendent 
should  have  sole  power  to  propose  new  school  policies. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  agreement  that  certain  things  should 
be  done  by  the  board  only  on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent. 
Among  these  powers  and  duties  are  that  of  fixing  the  length  of  the 
school  term,  of  employing  teachers  and  fixing  their  salaries,  of 
adopting  new  school  policies,  and  of  determining  the  character  of 
school  buildings. 

on  some  of  the  items  there  is  no  such  agreement,     in  assigning 
the  power  of  determining  the  course  of  study,  more  would  place  this 
entirely  in  the  h?~nds  of  the  superintendent  than  would  assign  it 
anywhere  else.    i>ut  the  numoer  who  would  do  this  do  not  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  expressing  an  opinion.     ihe  ten- 
dency of  the  replies  is  toward  giving  the  superintendent  larger 
powers  than  he  sometimes  has  now  in  determining  the  course  of 
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study,     There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  proper  authority  to  adopt 
text  books,     The  tendency  is  to  give  the  superintendent  considerable 
power  in  doing  this.    iSo  one  advocates  either  the  course  of  study 
or  the  text  "books,  being  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent.     .;hen  individuals,  either  teachers  or  pupils,  are 
to  be  permanently  dismissed  or  expelled,  the  tendency  is  to  leave 
the  final  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  school  board  rather  than 
with  the  superintendent,  although,  all  votes  but  one  would  have  the 
the  superintendent  cooperate  with  the  school  board,  and  would  not 
have  these  things  done  without  consulting  with  him.     There  is  a 
slight  tendency  to  increase  the  superintendents  authority  in  the 
matter  of  purchasing  supplies,  although  only  a  few  would  advocate 
his  doing  this  entirely  independently  of  the  ooard.     ..hen  land  is 
to  be  purchased  for  scnool  purposes  and  when  shcool  sites  are  to 
be  selected  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  replies  favor  the  board's 
doing  this  only  on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,     i'here  is 
no  general  agreement  as  to  what  authority  whould  make  reports  to 
taxpayers,     i'he  replies  seem  to  mean  that  the  board  should  do  this 
with  considerable  help  from  the  superintendent  in  preparing  mater- 
ial for  the  report. 

A  study  of    Table  XI        does  not  show  any  striking  difference 
of  opinion,  among  the  different  groups  of  people  consulted.  ior 
instance,  there  is  no  indication  that  school  Doards  are  inclined 
to  withold  from  superintendents  any  powers  which  other  groups  would 
give  them-,  nor  is  there  any  indication  that  superintendents  would 
grasp  for  themselves  powers  which  they  should  not  have,     rhere  is 
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on  the  other  hand,  a  rather  close  agreement  on  all  these  matters. 
The  whole  matter  may,  perhaps,  be  summed  up  by  the  following  state- 
ment. 

"A  "board  who  have  judgment  enough  to  hire  a  superintendent 
with  common  horse  sense,  and  then  get  behind  him  to  the  limit  when 
he  is  right,  and  have  the  courage  to  call  him  hard  when  he  gets 
wrong,  who  will  leave  the  school  problems  to  that  principal  and 
wor^,  and  cooperate  with  him  at  nil  times,  will  get  ideal  results, 
in  my  judgment,    problems  in  which  the  general  public  is  concerned 
or  financial  questions  or  where  the  public  must  be  felt  out,  can 
as  a  general  rule  be  handled  much  better  by  the  board  than  by  the 
superintendent,  unless  the  latter  has  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity for  years."    Manford       Oox,  Member  of  Board  of  Education, 
Kobinson,  Illinois  . 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  safely  drawn  from  the  replies 

of  this  part  of  the  questionnaire: 

1.  The  school  board  should  have  full  authority  in  the  levying 
of  taxes  for  building  purposes  and  operating  expenses,  m 
borrowing  money  for  building  purposes  and  operating  expenses 
and  in  the  erection  of  buildings. 

2.  i'he  superintendent  should  have  full  authority  in  the  assign- 
ing of  teachers  to  positions,  in  the  making  of  detailed 
school  rules,  in  the  assigning  of  pupils  to  rooms  and 
buildings,  and  in  the  suspension  of  pupils  from  school. 

3.  i'he  superintendent  should  have  sole  power  to  propose  new 
policies,     This  does  not  mean  that  constructive  suggestions 
would  not  be  in  order  from  any  other  source  whatever;  it 
means  that  the  official  approval  of  the  superintendent  is 
necessary  before  the  new  policy  may  be  launched. 

4.  The  following  powers  should  be  assigned  to  the  board, 
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but  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  should 
be  necessary  before  the  board  would  be  permitted  to 
act:  the  fixing  of  the  length  of  term,  the  employment 
of  teachers  and  the  fixing  of  their  salaries,  the 
determining  of  the  character  of  buildings,  and  the 
adoption  of  new  policies. 
5.  un  the  following  points  there  is  more  difference 
of  opinion  than  on  the  others,  but  in  a  general 
way  they  should  be  managed  by  joint  action  of  board 
and  superintendent:     the  determining  of  the  course 
of  study,  the  adoption  of  text  books,  the  dismissal 
of  teachers,  the  the  expulsion  of  pupils,  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  equipment,  etc.,  the  purchasing 
of  land  for  school  purposes,  the  selection  of  school 
sites,  and  the  making  of  reports  to  taxpayers. 
6. a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  harmony  between  board 
and  superintendent  should  exist  in  the  execution  of 
all  powers  and  duties  connect 3d  with  the  school. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  DBSIB&ft£B  i^IiRNCIAL  tJ]JIf, 

Four  of  the  eignty-five  people  answering  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  desirable  fin  ncial  unit  favored  units  different  from 

any  specified  in  tne    >uest  ie  una  ire .     0:'  the  otner  eighty-one,  sixty- 
five  f'vor  tne  county  as  the  financial  unit.     '2he  distribution  of 
opinions  is  shown  in  ta  bles  XI  ,  XII    ,  and  XIII. 

The  above  indicates  a  stronger  preference  for  the  county  si 
a  financial  unit  th> a    s  a  supervisory  or  administrative  unit.  The 
chief  reason  Riven  i'or  the  county  unit  is  th«t  it  provides  an  eouit- 
able  distribution  of  taxes  and  educational  advant> geo ,   providing  as 
good  schools  in  the  poorer  sections  of  tne  county  as  may  be  had  in 
the  wealthier  sections.    A  fev.  mention  such  reasons  as  the  following 
the  county  is  not  provincial,  it  has  common  educational  interests, 
it  is  the  common  unit  in  government,  the  financial  unit  should  be 
the  s  me  ^s  the  administrative    -nd  supervisory.     One  reply  argues 
that  a  similar  plan  works  in  cities.    Eighteen  commit  themselves  to 
subdividing  the  county  i'or  various  purposes,  the  cnief  one  being  to 
provide  community  districts  with  additional  local  taxing  powers. 
Twenty- three  are  opposed  to  any  subdivision  of  the  financial  unit. 

The  first  of  the  following  quotations  show  one  view  and  tne 
second  and  third  another  view  with  resoect  to  tne  county  unit  of 
taxation. 

"\.e  already  have  the  county  government  in  almost  every  state 

o      of  the  union.     It  is  a  workable,  taxable  unit."  J.G.Wernier, 
State  formal  School,  Albion,  Idaho. 

"Vermonters  are  used  to  locr?l  government.     Money  is  spent 
most  wisely  when  the  giver  is  the  spender."  .wJ-.  Reynolds , 
High  School  Inspector,  Vermont. 


U9) 

"Local  taxes  are  not  so  likely  to  be  so  wrstefully  expended. 
The  community  should  pay  directly  most  of  the  taxes." 
David  Felmley,  President,  State  Normal  university,  Normal, 
Illinois. 


TABLE  XI 
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TABLE  XII 

TOTAL  MM1MQ  OF  VAHICUS  FIMHCIAL  UNI  To. 

County  Community  Township  Town  Metric  t 
High  School  Inspectors        46  104  1/2        95  1/2  111  138 

State  Superintendents  11  22  1/2  11  l/Z  20  1/2  24  1/2 

University  Faculties  9  28  1/2  29  1/2  25  1/2  42  1/2 

Normal  School  Faculties  16  1/2  29  1/2  25  35  1/2  43  1/2 

City  Superintendents  13  16  16  26  34 

County  Superintendents  18  19  23  35  40 

Community  High  School 

Principals  13  1/2     14  19  1/2    25  1/2  32  1/2 

United  States  Bureau 

of  Education  15  2  3  4 

School  Boards  5  1/2    11  7  1/2    10  1/2  10  1/2 

133  1/2  250  229  l/£  292  1/2  369  1/2 

TABLE  XIII. 
FIUAL  HACKING  OF  VARIOUS  FIMfCIAI  UNITS. 

1.  County 

2.  Township  ^ 

3.  Community 

4.  Town 

5  District 
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The  plan  which  seems  to  meet  with  greatest  approval  is  the 

one  outlined  in  the  following  quotation. 

TTI  would  permit  the  subdistricts  to  levy  in  excess  of  the 
county  rate,  if  they  wished,  in  order  to  improve  their  schools 
above  the  minimum  standards  set  by  the  county  board." 
J.  E.  Butterworth,  Dean  of  College  of  Education,  University 
of  i.yoming. 

Of  the  forty  people  who  venture!  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 

maximum  tax  rate,  there  is  condiserable  scattering  of  opinion.  The 

lowest  tax  rate  mentioned  is  "less  than  thirty-four  cents";  the 

highest  is  three  dollars  with  an  additional  dollar  increase  by 

referendum.     Twelve  of  the  forty,  by  far  the  largest  number  who 

agree  on  anything,  say  there  should  beno  maximum  tax  rate.  They 

argue  that  the  coramuiity  itself  is  the  only  safe  judge  of  the  amoun 

of  money  it  wishes  to  spend  on  the  schools. 

"There  should  be  no  maximum.     A  minimum  might  be  prescribed." 
B.H.Buckingham,  Bureau  of  ::.1ucational  Research,  University  of 
Illinois. 

"The  needs  of  the  people  in  the  unit  should  determine. " 
Francis  M.  Staller,  'Indiana  otate  formal,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

"Locally  there  should  be  no  limit."    David  Felmley,  jeresid-snt 
State  Normal  University,  formal,  Illinois. 

The  referendum  to  increase  the  rate  is  mentioned  by  two  people 
Two  say  there  should  be  a  minimum  tax  rate,  one  says  this  problem 
requires  investigation  rather  than  opinion. 

Tnirty-seven.  people  would  subdivide  the  taoc;  thirteen  would 
not.     There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  purpose  in  sub- 
dividing the  tax.     The  following  are  the  reasons  mentioned  by  more 
than  one  individual;  for  the  information  of  the  public,  so  that  no 
fund  should  deplete  another,  a  separate  levy  for  educational  and 
building  purposes.     One  suggests  a  fund  for  salaries,  two  a  per- 
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manent  sinking  fund  for  building  purposes.     Only  five  individuals  giv > 
reasons  for  not  subdividing  the  tax;  one  says  it  is  confusing;  three 
others  suggest  that  it  can  best  be  left  to  the  superintendent  and 
board. 

Hone  of  the  replies  indicate  a  disapproval  of  state  aid.  The 
chief  reason  given  for  state  aid  is  the  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity.     In  most  cases  they  would  have  this  aid  given  when 
certain  required  standards  are  met.    A  number  of  interesting  sug- 
gestions were  ma  do  b.y  one  or  more  people;  some  of  the  more  striking 
ones  are  as  follows:  corporate  wealth  should  pay  state  tax  and  not  a 
local  tax;  state  aid  should  be  given  for  vocational  work  and  trans- 
portation; the  state  should  bear  one-third  the  expense  of  the  system; 
the  amount  of  state  aid  should  be  based  on  the  number  of  teachers 
and  the  average  daily  attendance. 

Fifty-five  school  people  are  in  favor  of  federal  aid  under 
some  circumstances;  six  disapprove  of  it.     The  tendency  is  to  ap- 
prove of  its  use  on  condition  that  a  certain  standard  of  educational 
work  is  attained  by  the  school  unit.    Several  favor  combining  state 
and  federal  aid;  two  specify  that  an  equal  fund  should  come  to  the 
county  from  each  source.     Very  few  commit  themselves  to  federal  aid 
for  vocational  work  alone.     The  arguments  urged  against  federal  aid 
are  that  it  means  federal  dictation,  and  that  it  tends  to  stifle 
local  initiative. 

The  general  trend  of  the  replies  concerning  the  Smith-Hughes 
Law  indicates  tnat  the  majority  of  the  school  people  know  very 
little  about  it.     Some  oppose  it  altogether;  a  number  suggest  ex- 
tending its  benefits  to  commercial  and  normal  training  courses.  A 
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few  suggest  certain  alterations  mostly  in  the  direction  of  lower  re- 
quirements.    One  suggests  that  the  help  will  go  to  the  communities 
which  least  need  it,  another  says  there  is  too  much  extrava Ranee  on 
the  demand  of  tne  pupil's  time,  too  much  hand  culture  and  too  little 
head  culture.    Five  believe  the  plan  should  be  so  modified  that 
federal  aid  might  be  given  to  a  good  scnooJ  or  at  least  to  all  well 
organized  departments  of  a  school  rather  than  to  vocational  courses 
only. 

By  a  vote  of  fifty-six  to  six  those  who  answer  the  questionnaire 
favor  supporting  tne  elementary  and  high  schools  from  the  same  fund, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  tnat  any  artificial  division  of  grade  and 
high  school  education  is  wrenp-  in  principle  and  that  friction  and 
lack  of  harmony  will  be  the  result  of  disuniting  tne  two.     Of  the 
six  vvho  oppose  this  plan  no  two  agree  as  to  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures.    Their  reasons  are  given  here:  each  should  have  a  budget  of 
its  own;  the  elementary  school  will  rob  the  high  school  of  attention 
there  is  too  great  a  diversity  of  work;  and  that  a  better  and  more 
balanced  development  will  take  place  if  the  two  funds  are  kept  dis- 
tinct. 

In  general  then,  we  may  interpret  the  replies  to  this  part  of 
the  questionnaire  to  indicate  a  preference  for  the  following  arrange 
ment : 

1.  The  county  should  be  the  financial  unit  because  it 
provides  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  expense  and 
opportunity. 

2.  The  county  unit  should  be  subdivided  into  natural 
communities  having  some  additional  local  taxing  powers. 

3.  There  should  be  no  maximum  tax  rate. 

4.  The  tax  should  be  divided  for  the  information  of  the 
public  and  the  balancing  of  expenditures. 
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5.  State  and  federal  ?id  should  be  granted  to  poorer 
localities  subject  to  the  meeting  of  certain  required 
educational  standards. 

6.  The  Smith-Hughes  Law  should  be  replaced  or  supplemented 
by  a  law  which  provides  federal  aid  for  all  subjects  well 
taught. 

7.  The  grades  and  high  schools  should  be  supported  from  the 
same  fund  to  prevent  abrupt  breaks  in  the  educational  system 
and  to  promote  harmony. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

GENi&Al  SUIISABI  AiMD  COHCLUSIOHS. 

A  review  of  the  preceding  chapters  brings  out  certain  facts 
and  Judgments  which  cannot  "be  disregarded  in  arriving  at  a  conclusioi 
We  shall  now  attempt  to  reorganize  and  summarize  these  facts  and 
judgments  for  final  inspection. 

In  the  first  place  we  find  that  the  American  high  school  has 
been  evolved  from  its  predecessor  the  elementary  school  and  has 
utilize!  in  its  own  development  the  elementary  educational  machinery 
already  in  existence.     One  unique  characteristic  of  American  3chool3 
has  been  the  lack  of  federal  oversight  and  control.     Local  initiative 
has  been  permitted  to  operate  freely,  and  as  a  result  any  experi- 
ment which  promised  an  improvement  in  school  conditions  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  prove  its  worth.     Thus  a  variety  of  types  of  rural 
school  organizations  $iave  developed  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
These  types  or  units  have  been  on  trial  for  a  long  period  of  time 
and  it  is  possible  to  discover  their  strong  points  and  their  weak- 
nesses.    The  industrial  and  social  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  lest  century  have  so  modified  educational  theory  that  some  units 
formerly  valuable  have  ceased  to  provide  the  educational  facilities 
now  needed.     In  other  words  some  of  the  school  units  now  existing 
are  probably  better  than  others;  and  it  is  further  probable  that 
some  one  unit  is  best  of  all. 

..ithin  the  pas  t  two  decades  much  has  been  thought  and  written 


and  spoken  concerning  the  schools  of  America.     As  a  result  the 
opinion  of  school  people  is  beginning  to  crystalize  and  definite 
opinions  of  considerable  value  br-sed  on  wide  experience  and  careful 
study  are  now  held  by  many  people.    High  school  education  shows  a 
tendency  to  become  universal  and  the  organization  and  work  of  high 
schools  is  much  better  standardized  than  it  formerly  was.     The  de- 
mand for  economy  in  all  school  administration  must  be  reconed  with 
when  we  deal  with  the  high  school.    We  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  the  best  high  school  organization  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  worked  out.     The  writer  has  acted  on  the  theory  that  in 
America  there  are  many  people  whose  attention  in  one  way  or  another 
has  been  directed  toward  educational  problems,  whose  opinion  or 
judgment  will  be  very  valuable  in  determining  which  unit  is  best 
for  high  school  purposes.     The  questionnaire  given  in  Chapter  VIII 
was  sent  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  supposedly  superior  in- 
dividuals of  this  group. 

The  result  of  the  questionnaire  shows  a  strong  preference  for 
the  county  as  the  unit  of  administration,  supervision  and  taxation 
for  school  purposes.     The  judgment  of  the  school  people  referred  to 
above  is  that  the  county  should  be  subdivided  for  attendance  and 
supervision;  probably  the  high  school  community  districts  should 
be  subdivided  into  tributary  attendance  districts  for  the  grades. 
In  some  c-:ses  the  subdivisions  may  not  be  territorial.     Large  cities 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  county  system.     There  will  be  a  county 
school  board  of  five  members,  one  elected  by  the  people  each  year 
for  a  terra  of  five  years.     This  board  will  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  hi.^h  schools  and  graded  schools  in  such  parts  of 
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the  county  as  it  believes  desirable.     The  board  will  also  be  au- 
thorized to  elect  a  county  superintendent  without  regard  to  politic 
or  ploce  of  residence.     He  will  be  employed  for  a  term  of  three  to 
five  years.     He  will  be  a  college  graduate  with  a  master's  degree 
in  education  and  five  years  of  experience,  part  of  which  will  be 
administrative  in  character.     The  board  will  be  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  clerical  and  supervisory  assistants  as  he  will  need  to 
administer  the  schools  most  efficiently.     There  will  be  a  specified 
legal  minimum  salary  above  which  the  board  will  go  as  far  as  they 
like.     The  position  of  superintendent  will  be  created  by  law  and 
the  powers  which  he  should  have  will  be  delegated  to  him  by  the 
state  legislature.     This  county  superintendent  will  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  schools  of  the  county  unit  as  the  superintendents 
of  our  most  progressive  cities  have  to  their  school  system. 

The  county  board  will  have  independent  legal  authority  to 
levy  taxes,  borrow  money  and  erect  buildings.     The  superintendent 
will  have  independent  authority  in  the  matters  of  proposing  new 
policies,   the  assigning  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  their  positions 
in  the  school,  the  making  of  detailed  school  rules,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  pupils  from  school.     The  board  and  superintendent  will 
be  found  cooperating  in  the  decision  of  such  matters  as  the  length 
of  the  school  term,  the  employment,  fixing  of  salaries  and  dismis- 
sal of  teachers,  the  character  of  the  school  buildings,  the  adop- 
tion of  new  policies,   the  selection  of  text  books,  the  expulsion 
of  pupils,  tne  purchasing  of  land  and  the  selection  of  sites  for 

school  purposes,  and  the  making  of  reports  to  the  public.  Kven 
where  either  party  has  independent  powers,  there  will  oe  a  spirit 
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of  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance  "between  the  board  and  superin- 
tendent. 

The  community  subdivisions  of  the  county  will  probably  have 
power  to  tax  themselves  an  additional  tax  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  better  school  than  the  county  board  choose  to  provide  for  them. 
It  is  possible  that  a  local  individual  or  board  will  exist  who 
shall  have  the  oversight  of  the  building  and  grounds  and  perhaps  a 
few  additional  administrative  powers.     There  will  be  no  maximum  tax 
rate.     The  tax  will  be  divided  into  two  or  more  budgets.     The  county 
and  perhaps  the  community  subdivision  will  receive  considerable 
financial  aid  from  the  state  and  from  the  Federal  Government.  This 
aid  being  conditioned  on  the  meeting  of  certain  educational  stan- 
dards.    The  Smith-Hughes  Law  will  be  replaced  or  supplemented  by 
legislation  along  the  line  of  tne  present  Towner  Bill,  which  will 
permit  the  distribution  of  federal  money  over  all  departments  of 
the  high  school. 

There  will  be  no  separate  administrative,  supervisory  or 
financial  organization  for  grades  and  high  school.     The  two  will  be 
treated  as  one.     The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  as  stated  in  the 
beginning,  was  to  ascertain  the  desirable  future  development  of 
community  hi?-h  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  twentieth  century. 
During  the  investigation  it  has  become  increasingly  clearer  to  the 
writer  that  tne  desirable  future  development  of  the  high  school  as 
a  distinct  institution  is  impossible.     Any  development  or  reorgani- 
zation to  be  desirable  must  affect  the  entire  common  scnool  organi- 
zation in  rural  communities  from  top  to  bottom,  in  such  b  way  that 
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the  children  of  these  communities  may  receive  such  an  education  as 
will  equip  them  as  American  citizens  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  net  result  of  the  investigation  is  a  strong  indorsement 
of  the  cou  ty  system.      Tables  XIV, XV, and  XVI  gwe  in  summarized  form 
the  opinion  which  school  people  have  of  the  county  unit: 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  endorsement  of  the  county 
unit  is  not  local  or  sectional.     It  mip-ht  be  that  it  exists  only 
in  those  states  which  have  it,  and  that  accidently  the  majority 
of  questionnaires  returned  came  from  a  section  which  knows  no 

other  system.     In  order  to  investigate  this  possibility  Table   

has  been  prepared  to  show  the  ranking  of  the  different  units  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  United  States.     This  table  shows  out- 
side of  New  England  the  first  choice  of  any  section  of  the  country 
so  far  as  the  questionnaire  reveals  it  would  be  the  county  unit  of 
administration,  supervision  and  taxation.     These  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  nad  all  individuals  understood  more  thoroughly  the 
county  unit  as  it  is  here  described,  the  decision  in  its  favor 
would  be  more  nearly  unanimous. 
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TABLE  XIV 

*UMBEH  OF  REPLIES  SXIBESf IUG  A  PRBFEEENCE  FOR  THE 
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SHOWING  THE  RELATIVE  POPULARITY  Oi1  THE  DIFJJ'ESEHT  OTlTS 
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TABLE  XVI 
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Note:  ITour  of  the  sixty- two  reported  as  favoring  county  as  finan- 
cial unit  appear  really  to  prefer  the  state  as  the  unit. 
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